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The following graduate assistants in the Department of English at Purdue 
University have at various times searched reference works and checked indexes: 
Sue Sarkissian and Marcia Gaunt, 








HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Probably no scholarly journal has ever been dedicated to a secretary, However, 
because of the format of EFT, a secretary's firm and accurate touch must every- 
where be in evidence, In this instance, as only I can know, more than a secre~ 
tarial touch has been at work. Because the keen eye, the quick mind, and the 
heroic patience of a Homeric Penelope have more than once saved me from commit— 
ting an outrageous blunder, this issue of EFT is warmly dedicated to (Mrs.) 
Betty Lou Miller, who not only supervises the secretarial staff of our depart- 
ment, manages the thousand and one details of receptionist, file clerk, steno- 
grapher, typist, accountant, order clerk, telephone operator, diplomat, sister- 
confessor of troubled members of the faculty, and sounding board for our often 
lame anecdotes, but also manages between-times to stencil and mimeograph EFT. 
To Betty Lou Miller, then, Hail} 


Regrettably, to Mrs, Miller also Farewell, for the Wanderlust and husband Tom's 
career lure her away, The even tenor of our ways will for some time not seem so 
even. We may not have trailed clouds of glory these past two years, but we also 
did not trail very many serious blunders, thanks very largely to Betty Lou Miller, 
to whom this number of EFT is dedicated as a modest expression of gratitude. 








SUBSCRIFTIONS 


Subscriptions in the U. S. and Canada are one dollar a year or fifty cents for 
each number, Payment must be made to Helmut E, Gerber, c/o Department of English, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana, Subscribers in the Sterling Area must 
send orders to the above address, but payment of eight shillings for the year or 
four shilings for single copies must be sent to Blackwells, Broad Street, Oxford, 
England with a notation that the enclosed amount is to be deposited to the account 
of Helmut E, Gerber, Account Number GE 187, 














THE EDITOR'S FENCE 





The Response to EFT: It is always pleasant, although apparently rare, for an 
editor to report that newly announced subscription rates have not become the 
funeral sermon of his journal. As far as EFT is concerned, the percentage 

of renewals at the new yearly rate of one dollar may fairly be regarded as a 
sign of vitality. The former recipients of EFT who did not renew subscriptions 
are slowly being replaced by newcomers. Thanks to subscribers who have sent 
their dollar and thanks to the Purdue English Department, EFT will very likely 
again appear three times this year instead of the normally scheduled two times. 


The Response of EFT: as readers respond to EFT, so EFT attempts to respond 
to its readers, To assure readers of a broader scope, a greater depth of 
coverage, and increzsed accuracy, I have asked my colleague, Charles Green, 
to serve officially as my assistant. His industry, rare patience, metic- 
ulousness in checking on the accuracy of factual data, and his tenaciousness 
in unravelling stubborn bibliographical knots have already served EFT well. 
Further, Professor Mills' making available a graduate assistant on a part- 
time basis has been a very great help in carrying out my plans to extend the 
coverage of EFT to about sixty authors, including some critics of the period 
with which EFT is concerned. More writers will be added in each issue, among 
them a number of major 2uthors whose absense from the p-ges of EFT has 
already aroused a little wonder. 





The omission of Kipling, R.L. Stevenson, and Thomas Hardy, at least, is not 
defensible except that I have not found sufficient time, energy, and space 
to do these writers justice. Other names eventurlly to appear include John 
Buchan, G.K,. Chesterton, Havelock Ellis, Edmund Gosse, "Vernon Lee," John 
Middleton Murry, Henry Handel Richardson, Dorothy Richardson, George Saintsbury, 
Lytton Strachey, Arthur Symons. I need hardly say that these are ambitious 
plans, that they involve a very considerable amount of work, and that their 
working out will take time. So that these plans for moking EFT more valuable 
to Victorian-Modern scholars may be carried out, I shall be plased to hear 
from all scholars willing to contribute their special knowledge 2nd their 
energies to future issues of EFT. 


George Moore in August: The second number, tentatively scheduled for august, 
will contain an annotated checklist of writings about George Moore. In 

many ways, this is the most difficult checklist I have yet undertaken. The 
chief difficulty lies in locating erticles on Moore in foreign periodicals 
and annotating them. At the moment we are compiling 2 list of titles, 
including chapters in books, in any languize, that concern George Moore, We 
shall be delighted to be flooded with postecirds, letters, even sherfs of 
bibliographical references of any kind. Beginning sbout mid-May we would like 
to begin annotating. Again, I shall be pleased to hear from all students 

of Moore. 





The Response to the Conference: About thirty scholars requested permission 

to attend the Conference on English Fiction in Trensition, which met in the 
Hartford Room of the Statler in New York on December 29, 1958. About thirty 
people received postcards from the discussion leader edmitting them to the 
conference. The meeting began with the authorized maximum. An unofficial head- 
count revealed that forty-five seats were occupied. Mr, Stone will, I hope, 
forgive me for being pleased with this evidence of Conference-creshing and 
accept my assurances that there was no foul play. 
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Reports on the status of research on Sanuel Butler (Lee Holt), George Moore 
(Graham Hough), -irnold Bennett (James Hepburn), and H.G. Wells (Robert Weeks) 
were presented to the conference membership, official and unofficial. The 
reports were followed by questions and comments from the floor until the 
official ending of the meeting. During the hour-long recess, ane xcellent 
innovation at the New York meetings, members of the Conference continued lively 
informal discussion with Messrs. Holt, Hough, Hepburn, Weeks, and myself which 
in several instances appears to have extended through luncheon. For me, at 
any rate, the Conference did not actually end until well-nigh five o'clock. 

In a sense, the Conference continued into the New Year. Upon my arrival in 
West Lafayette, a few days after the New York meeting, I found three or four 
enthusiastic letters about the Conference and some ten or eleven new subscrip- 
tions to EFT and assorted other good things. 


The Response to H.G,. Wells: In tuning my ears to some representative voices 
after the meeting proper, I concluded that H,G. Wells might well be the man of 
the year at our proposed meeting in Chicago (1959). The nomination of Wells 

as the subject of our discussion is, it seems to me, strongly seconded by the 
fact that about six or seven books are in progress at the University of Illinois, 
where Professor Gordon Ray has established an invaluable Wells archive. 


For Wells it is not a centenary year, or any other occasion that comionly 
serves as excuse for a revival. It is only the sixtieth anniversary of the 
publication of THE SLEEPER WAKES, the fiftieth of ANN VEKXONICA, the fortieth 
of THE UNDYING FIRE, the thirtieth of THE KING WHO WaAS 4 KING, in its form as 
a novel, and the twentieth of THE HOLY TERROR. It is, however, the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Darwin's birth. In this connection, if we nust 
edge Wells into Darwin's limelight sideways, the reader may be interested in 


the chapter on Wells and Shaw in Georg Roppen's EVOLUTION «ND POETIC BELIEF 
or Barber's "H.G. Wells' Verhdltnis zwa Darwinismus" (see EFT, I, 1). 


Wells has been dead for about thirtce. -ears, the end of World War II also lies 
thirteen years behind us, we have for some time been discussing D.H. Lawrence 
unashamedly and without apology, and we can almost talk of Marxism again, as 
a significant influence on literature, without damning an author's creative 
genius, and space travel, other worlds, and extra-terrestrial frontiers in 
general no longer seen ridiculous, limited to the realm of the comic strip 
and the neo-gothic thriller. At the 1958 MLA meeting Professor Thomas D. 
Clareson led a Conference on The Significance of Science Fiction, and General 
Topics 6 (Literature and Society) has announced that the subject of its neeting 
in 1959 will be The Great Year: Darwin and Marx. Perhaps something worthwhile 
can not still be said about the art of Wells’ early fantasies and about his 
interest in Fabianisnm. 


All this, however, is quite peripheral. Whatever else Wells was, popularizer 
of science and political-economic theory, amateur philosopher, "utopianist," 
agnostic, journalist, polemicist, and what have you, he was above alla 
creative writer who has not been done justice as a creative writer. All - 
opinions are subject to revision. 


H.G, Wells at Chicago: Pending NLA authorization of the Conference planned 
for Chicago, I shall make an effort to draw up a list of discussion topics 

so that the tentatively proposed :rceting on H,G. Wells can focus attention on 

various aspects of Wells’ work more economically and more coherently than 

would otherwise be possible. I shall try to avoid the narrowness of focus that 
often results from limitation of discussion to 2 single figure and, on the 
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other hand, I shall try to avoid the dead silence or incoherence that results from 
lack of any direction, To accomplish these ends, I shall welcome suggestions con= 
cerning topics for discussion, specific works that members of the Conference might 
read in arming themselves for what, I think, could be a most exciting war of 
scholarly worlds. If only we can see to it that the sleepers wake and help provide 
food for the scholarly gods. My own enthusiastic anticipation of the Chicago meet- 
ing on Wells, as you see, is threatening to overwhelm this paragraph with outra= 
geous titular punning, 


H. G, Wells in August: The second number of EFT, space allowing, will contain abou 
eighteen to twenty letters, mainly unpublished, by H.G, Wells, A collector who 
wishes to remain anonymous has generously made these letters available and has prc 
vided some notes on them, 





REVIEW 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM: A CANDID PORTRAIT, by Kar1 G, Pfeiffer. NY: Norton, 1958, 
$3956 


One of the difficulties in writing a biography of Somerset Maugham is that Maughan 
in THE SUMMING UP, OF HUMAN BONDAGE, and in his essays and travel bocks has prevty 
mich covered the subject. Mr. Ptciffer, in his "canuid portrait” leads us over th 
same weli-traveled routes, offering litile "factual" information that has not al~ 
ready received the imprimatur of Maugham in his personal writings, The supplement 
to this material is to a large extent a redaction of gossip colum witticisms 
attributed to the Old Party. woven into a rather tenuous ‘fabric of personal re- 
collections of quite brief and rare meetings between Pfeiffer acd his subject, In 
his introductory chapter, P%eifter confesses that he may inadvertently have given 
the impression that he knew Maugnam better than he actualiy did; and to be sure th. 
reader is led to belicve that a man who calls Maugham "W...lie" constantly was ai: 
léaast’ once held close to the bosom, Closer inspection, however, reveals that in 
fact Pfeiffer's basis for «2aiming to have been once Maugham's “official biograph - 
er" was based upon a jocula: bridge=table remark, and his inside information glei. 
ed from one or two visits and several dinners—out, 


All this might be forgivable hyperbole if the book had offered a penetrating lit<-~ 
ary evaluation of the controversial Mr, Maugham as an artist--but it does not, T:« 
gossipy sections of the book are interesting, but of a peculiarly personal natuz:< 
which makes the reader alternately embarrassed both for Maugham and for Pfeiffer, 
Pfeiffer's candid portrait is not candid and his portrait seems more an old 
stereotype. 


-—John Seward Fielden 











E.M. FORSTER: 
AN ANNOTATED CHECKLIST OF RITINGS ABOUT HIM 


Compiled and edited by Helmut E. Gerber 


Annotated by R.A.E. Brooks (Vassar), H.E. Gerber (Purdue), Charles Green (Purdue) 
Lee Holt (American International), and David Shusterman (University of Indiana, 
Jeffersonville). 


That a checklist of writings about E.M. Forster should be compiled at all needs 
little excuse. While he remains active in a more or less non-literary way, it 
seems clear that Forster is not likely to publish any more major fiction. Fur- 
ther, although at least three full-length books and a modest number of serious 
scholarly articles on Forster have appeared, there is no really thorough biblio- 
graphy of writings about him, very few accurate selected ones, and, I believe, 
no annotated one. In existing bibliographies, one discovers curious inclusions 
and equally curious omissions, Wr. Stallman, in Aldridge's CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS 
ON MODERN FICTION, for example, lists J.W. Beach's THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NOVEL, 
Helen Haines! WHAT'S NiwW IN A NOVEL, and Herbert Muller's book on the novel, al- 
though in all of these Forster's name merely appears quite insignificantly in a 
list, sometimes only once in the entire book. Mr. McConkey's selected list in 
his 1957 book does not include Gertrude White's important 1953 PMLA article, nor 
the several provocative and perhaps provoking items by D.S. Savage. Beaumont's 
ten-page DUBLIN ikEVIEW article and Hickley's DO"NSIDE REVIEW article are not, 

I believe, listed in any work on Forster, although Noel dAnnan's review-article 
on Trilling's book on Forster is often listed. 


No doubt the present list includes some fairly minor items on Forster, but all 


of them come to more than mere mentions of his name in lists, No doubt the pre- 
sent list inadvertently omits some items that warrant inclusion, but these are 
not, I hope, major ones. As in previous checklists of this kind, I have not in- 
cluded most reviews. and, as before, I have encouraged annotators to express 
critical opinions whenever they wished. 


This list is dated about mid-March, 1959. Additions and corrections will always 
be welcome, 





Glen 0, "Structure, Symbol, and Theme in A PASSAGE TO INDIA," PMLA, LXX 
(Dec. 1955), 934-54. Interprets PASSAGE in terms of F's own philosophy and 
"cosmos," deduced from the novel and other of F's writings and sources, in- 
cluding Schopenhauer, PASSAGE expresses the need for "proportion," not a 
mean between "repugnant extremes" of three approaches to life, but a vital 
activity, a reconciling passage through the human norm of the significantly 
located Mediterranean. Mosques, Caves, Temple, representing the Way of 
Works, of Knowledge, of Love, as well as Islam, Christianity, Hinduism, are 
each of them defective. The characters attached to each but influenced by 
all may be reconciled though not completely united (Fielding, Aziz) by vital 
activity leading to balance. 
Allen, Walter. THE ENGLISH NOVEL. Lond: Phoenix House, 1954, ppe 319-26; NY: 

Dutton, 1955, pp. 400-409. F., a "tragic humanist" who sees a void beneath 
the surface of things (Marabar echoes), combines Victorian melodrama, 
author-comment moralizing with liberal-agnostic-antiimperialist attitude 
focusing on social justice. The advocate of balance, F, satirizes the "un- 
developed heart" in his first four novels. His "business" characters are 
not based on observation. Gino, Wonham, Bast fail as symbols because they 
"stand for too much." PASSAGE, based on concrete contemporary history and 
observation, and Mrs. Noore as symbol are successful, 


Allen 








5. 
eeocccccsesees "Reassessments-—HOWARD'S END," NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, XLXIX ~ 
(March 19, 1955), 407-8. HOWARD'S END fails in that the Wilcoxes are cari- 
catures, Bast "a dummy based on sentimentality," and Margaret Schlegel a 
"“passionless prig." Some of the evidence in support of F's code of values 
is based on preconceived notions and literary tradition rather than on ob- 
servation, HOWARD'S END is not an adequate microcosm of England. 
» Noel. "Books in General," NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, XXVIII (Oct. 7, 1944), 
239-40. Following a brief criticism of Trilling's study, Annan suggests 
that F's "passionate" honesty--a characteristic of the circle of G.E, Moore 
(the influence of whose PRINCIPIA ETHICA Trilling failed to note)--will 
make him forever appealing to youth. Aspects of semality puzzle F; the 
occasion for some of his attacks may have passed; his settings have "Vict- 
orian vitality and caprice"; his deep moral concern and artistry will per- 
petuate him, 

Arnold, Armin. D.H. LAWRENCE AND AMERICA. Lond: The Linden Press, 1958, pp. 
170,171, 173, 177-80, 183, 185. Chiefly on the Forster-Eliot controversy 
over D.H, Lawrence's work, 

Ault, Peter. "Aspects of E.M. Forster," DUBLIN REVIEW, CCIX (Oct. 1946), 109- 
34. F. and his characters "have rejected Christianity, except on certain 
grounds," but have no ultimate religion in its place; yet the memory of 
religious hope persists. F. "has no precise language to discuss the world 
behind 'the realistic world'... Material life itself becomes the source 
of certain good." "Through lack of precise apprehension of value, F's ap- 
prehension of phenomena is imprecise," as seen in his treatment of love 
and death. "Incapacity to realize passion in the form of sustained re- 
lationship is the central mark of Mr. F's mind and art." "Mr. F's belief 
might justly make a stoic: but his temper craves the conforts of religion." 
(Closely reasoned comment from a clearly defined idealist philosophic base.) 

Bailey, J.O. PILGRIMS THROUGH SPACE AND TIME. NY: Argus Books, 1947, pp. 133- 
134, 197, 249, 278, 308-10. Brief comments on "The Machine Stops," which 
appears to show that the Machine Age weakens man's body and mind, destroys 
personality, and makes man a machine or a cog in a machine, 

Batho, Edith, and Bonamy Dobree. THE VICTO.‘IANS AND AFTER: 1830-1914 (Intros. 
to Lit., IV). Lond: Cressett, 1938; 2nd rvd. ed., 1950, pp. 97-98, etc. 
Brief contrast of Kipling and F. as representatives of two major currents 
of the Edwardian period, imperialism and the reaction against it. 

Beaumont, Ernest. "Mr. E.M. Forster's Strange Mystics," DUBLIN REVIEW, CCXXV 
(Autumn 1951), 41-51. "The pervasive extra-human quality which character= 
izes Airs. Wilcox and Mrs. Moore/ would seem to imply not only...spiritisn, 
but also a theory of the miraculous which is extremely disconcerting." 
Maybe the “'spiritual muddledom' attributed to Mrs. Moore is a projection 
eeeOf a state of mind of which the author is aware in himself." 

Belgion, Montgomery. "The Diabolism of E.M. Forster," CRITERION, XIV (Oct. 
1934-July 1935), 54-73. Since F's GOLDSWORTHY LOWES DICKINSON gives no 
clue to F's attitude toward life, Belgion studies the novels (PASSAGE 
only slightly) to solve the mystery. F. seems to hold a theory of pre- 
destination, for "one's own sort of people are capable of reaching to the 
spiritual life,,... But the rest of mankind is not capable and it cannot," 
For the "outsiders Mr, F. has no pity...on the contrary he sneers at them." 

Bennett, Arnold. BOOKS .ND PERSONS. NY: Doran, 1917, pp. 292-93; rptd. from 
"Books of the Year," NEW AGE (12 Jan. 1911). Bennett comments on the 


elite's vigorous discussion of HOWARD'S ND, which contains criticism of the 
elite and which is not F's best book, View fF, as at the crossroads of his 
career, which may lead to popular success or the production of "some first- 
class literature." 

Benson, Alice R. "E.M, Forster's Dialectic: HOWARD'S END," MODERN FICTION 
STUDIES, I (Nov. 1955), 17-22, Influenced by his religious background, 








6. 
by a university milieu encouraging skepticism, and by acquaintance with G.. 
E. Moore, F, was prompted to use the procedures of dialectic to organize 
his concern for "personal relations." HOWsRD'S END shows his concern for 
the coexistence of and attempted synthesis of "two realms of sensitivity," 
most significantly dramatized in Margaret Schlegel and Henry Wilcox, in an 
antithesis of non-material values and the values of the physical world. 

Bentley, Phyllis. "The Novels of E.M. Forster," ENGLISH JOURNAL. XXXVII (April 
1948), 163-70; jointly pub. in COLLEGE ENGLISH, IX (April 1948), 163-70. 
Brief reviews of F's novels. Praises descriptive powers, irony, urbanity, 
economy, the sure touch, the carefully woven web. Suggests that humanist 
creed of tolerance is F's contribution to modern literature and life. 

Bowen, Elizabeth. COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS. NY: Knopf; Lond: Lomgmans, Green, 
1950, pp. 119-26; rptd. from review of ABINGER HARVEST in THE SPECTATOR 
(1936) and review-article on Rose Macaulay's book in NEW STATESMAN aND 
NATION (1938). In F., the civilized man, intellect balances, rather than 
controls, susceptibility, intuition, emotion. F's works illustrate his 
conviction that the "deep down, giant part of us is general." 

Boyle, Alexander. "Novels of E.M. Forster," IRISH MONTHLY (Dublin), LXXVIII 
(Sept. 1950), 405-15. F's work, like that of many writers since World 
War I, is mainly exploratory; it lacks the strident dogmatism of writers 
like Wells and Lawrence, yet he, too, wrote in a time when "author's com- 
ment" was still admissible. The first three novels have the typical F,. 
plot: a situation involving opposite types at logecrheads, indication of 
the author's clear preference for one side, a clash leading to violence, 
and a moral at the end. In HOWARD'S END the same ingredients are present, 
but there is no triumphant "child of nature." Helen "makes shipwreck of 
her life" and Margaret, the spirit of compromise, "saves Helen and Henry 
Wilcox from despair." Doubting the validity of his earlier ideas and 
rather than expressing a plain preference for one side or the other, F. 
here, through Margaret, seews to propose a "synthesis...of the antithesis 
of the previous novels." This, however, is to forget Leonard Bast, who, 
though killed off, survives 2s an unresolved strand of the story. The 
ghost of Bast next inhabits the body of Dr. Aziz in PASSAGE, in which F, 
again attempts to settle the problem he had raised but not resolved in 
HOWARD'S END. F. detests the Anglo-Indian community and has only a patron- 
izing sympathy for the Indians, In dealing with aziz, especially at the 
end, however, F. discards irony. If F. found anything in India to "ex- 
plain the riddle of existence..., it was a philosophy of despair," Thus, 
F, ceased to write because of the "difficulty of continuing work of liter- 
ary creation without « system of belief." In this absence of belief, F. 
is typical of 20th century writers, 

Breit, Harvey. "&.M. Forster," in THE WRITER OBSERVED. Cleveland: World Pub. 
Co., 1956, pp. 53-56; an interview rptd. from NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 
June 14, 1949, p. 35. Brief account of F's 1949 visit to America. Quotes 
F's admission that "the more I read Joyce the more I am compelled to re- 
cognize his genius" and "George Eliot has gone up for me." 

Brower, Reuben A. THE FIELDS OF LIGHT. NY: Oxford U.P., 1931, pp. 182-98, 
PsSSaGE "precisely and fully" defines and explores the irony inherent in 
the ambivalent symbols of Mosque and Cave, promising reconciliation and 
revelation but producting muddle, The partial revelation of the Temple is 
happily not convincing, for the design of the novel "moves toward no such 
clear resolution," 

eoccecceceess "Beyond E.M. Forster: Part 1--the Earth," FOREGROUND, I (Spring- 
Summer 1946), 164-74. (Second part has not appeared.) F. accepts the 
Wordsworthian rhetoric of Nature and the implied mystical attitudes, and is 
also "skeptical of all rhetorics, including the language of earth," which 
have meaning only when translated into particularized social experience, 















Te 
F, "haruonizes" the contradiction by discounting and even deprecating the 
religion of Nature while still accepting it. Brower accounts for the 
contradiction by looking to the Cambridge of G.L. Dickinson's Hellenism 
and the Cambridge of the analysts of language, represented by G.E. Moore, 
C.K, Ogden, and I,aA. Richards, 

Brown, E.K, "The Revival of E.M. Forster," YALE RUVIEW, XXXIII (Summer 1944), 
668-81; rptd. in FORMS OF MODERN FICTION, ed. by William Van O'Connor 
(Minneapolis: U. of Minn, Press, 1948), pp. 161-74. The "lawful issue" 
of George Eliot, who knew the difficulty of incarnating ideas, F. has made 
the "subtlest effort" in our time to write the novel of ideas. Gino is a 
better portrait of the "natural" man than Lawrence's gamekeeper; Stephen 
Wonham, comparable to Robinson Jeffers! figures, is nature--a pure expression 
of novel of ideas. But the "Panic" characters in F. are less real than 
"redemptive" ones, especially Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Moore, at once symbols 
and human beings, "richly satisfying." F's best "conventionalists" are 
men. Mrs. Wilcox's husband and Mrs. Moore's eldest son have "sturdy vital- 
ity" of G. Eliot's clergy or Thackeray's clubmen. F's silence since PASSAGE 
is owing to his recognition that novel is inappropriate for his ideas; but 
his novels remain wholly admirable, 

eeeeeRHYTHM IN THE NOVEL. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1950, ppe 43-55, 
89-115 and passim. Expanding suggestions in F's ASPECTS, Brown creates 
categories of rhythmical devices: (1) simple repetition; (2) expanding 
symbols which while retaining a core of identity take on with repetition 
added meanings (the hay in HOWARD'S END is ultimately linked with every- 
thing that stands out against Wilcoxism, with the country and the past, 
with Margaret's cultivation of personal relations, with Helen's revolt 
against business, with urban poor who have rural roots); (3) interweaving 
themes. In PASSAGE all three take on added power through coexistence. 

eccccccccceee Eo Me Forster and the Contemplative Novel," UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
QUARTERLY, III (April 1934), 349-61. F's novels illustrate the "chasm 
between the world of actions and the world of ideas," Through Mrs. Moore 
and Mrs. Wilcox, F. bridges the gap, suggesting that the inner life is 
greatness, conditioning the outer; that the outer--to paraphrase Margaret 
Schlegel--may be a fragment of the contemplative mind. 

Bullett, Gerald. MODERN ENGLISH FICTION. London: Jenkins, 1926, pp. 70-85. 

The most serious fault in HOWARD'S END is "that the Wilcox mentality is 
clearly revealed, while the Wilcox charm is but stated." Thus, the 
marriage of Margaret Schlegel and Charles Wilcox is incredible, logical 
development being sacrificed in order to make the point that the Wilcexes 
are failures because they do not "connect." The catastrophe of Bast's 
falling dead of a heart disease and "the sense of a profound peace uniting 
Wilcoxes and Schlegels" in the last chapter are not believable. In ROOM 
the lovers' kissing for the first time several days after their engage- 
ment and in PASSAGE Adela's cool confession are incredible. F. sacrifices 
adequate motivation for the sake of significant dramatic moments. He 
expertly fuses fiction and the essay and comes nearer than anyone to 
reaching the innermost reality. 

Burlingham, Russell, FORREST REID: A PORTRAIT AND A STUDY. With an intro. by 

Walter dela Mare, Lond: Faber, 1953, pp. 19, 30, 78, 158, 229, 237, 2h93 
167 and nn, 165-57, 170. Glimpses of F's and Reid's friendship beginning 
about 1912. Morals in F's world "are less integrated into his art than 
inculcated by that art: the Schlegels and Wilcoxes in HOWARD'S END are 
both plot and moral at one and the same time; and the art, and the plot 
in which that art shows itself, can only exist at all by virtue of the 
moral ideas which conditioned both of them." F's conception of beauty 
is a rational rather than sensual one; he is laconic and precise rather 
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than mystical, but both Reid and F. have a similar "feeling for youth, 

for naturalness, for innocence." F's heroes are Reid's boys grown up 

and both writers based their hope for a tolerable future on the "aristocracy 
of the sensitive, the considerate, and the plucky." 

Burra, Peter. "The Novels of E.M. Forster," NINETHENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, CXVI 
(Nov. 1934), 581-94. A study of the structure and meaning of F's novels, 
which combine social reform with the transcendency of abstraction and the 
rhythm, patterns, and repeated motifs of msic. His fiction, while invol- 
ving shocking or unlikely events credibly foreshadowed and presented, 
nevertheless transcends itself so as to evoke a sense os man himself, 
anonymous, elemental, 

occesceceseseintroduction, A PASSAGE TO INDIA. Everyman's Library. Not seen, 
but possibly the same as the preceding item. 

Cecil, David. "E.M. Forster," ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CLXXXIII (Jan. 1949), 60-65; 
rptd. in POETS AND STORYTELLERS (NY: Macmillan, 1949), pp. 181-201. F. 
is both traditional and original, His novels are of the world of Meredith, 
James, George Eliot, Austen. His originality is the fusion of two un- 
likes: tenderheartedness and detachment. "Congenitally unattached," 

"part of no corporate unit," he enters fully only into "friendship." 
Earlier books show "Whitmanesque" faith in power of primitive nature (Gino, 
Wonham, Emerson) to unite men; later works modify this: PASSAGE leaves us 
in doubt as to Nature's function. F. fails in his understanding of sex and 
filial relations and leaves us in "discomfort" because he "cannot convey 
the presence" of the qualities necessary to break down barriers--his pro=- 
fessed aim, 

Charques, R,D. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE aND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. Lond: Secker, 
ned. /19337, pp. 90, 122-24, 159. HOWARD'S END, representative of pre-war 
reasonableness, in effect closes a period of the English novel. PASSAGE 
"is a luminous book, sensible andironical and eloquent," yet a little old- 
fashioned, but it "dealt with the revolt against the final stage of capi- 
talist organization--the exploitation of a foreign people." 

Chaudhuri, Nirad C. "Passage from India," ENCOUNTER, II (June 1954), 19-24. 

The novel contributed to the disappearance of British rule, a gesture of 
"washing their hands of a disagreeable affair." The novel also offers no 
solution, only "a dissolution of the relationship." The book tacitly 
assumes that "Indo-British relations presented a problem of personal be- 
haviour and could be tackled on the personal plane, They did not and 
could not." 

Chevalley, Abel, LE ROMANS ANGLAIS DE NOTRE TEMPS. Lond: Milford, 1921, pp. 

128, 202; THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL, trans. by Ben Ray Redman (NY: Knopf, 
1925). Brief praise of HOWARD'S END. 

Connolly, Cyril. THE CONDEMNED PLAYGROUND. NY: Macmillan, 1945; Lond: Routledge, 
1946, pp. 113, 250-59, "F, is a revolutionary writer, one of the first 
to attack the individualism of the 'nineties," a moralist whose central 
theme is the "undeveloped heart" (Trilling); whose religion is a preference 
for life and nature as opposed to authority, prigs, pedants; whose politics 
leads him to the side of the underprivileged and to favor an "aristocracy 
of the sensitive, the considerate, and the plucky." 

oeseceeseeeeeHNEMIES OF PROMISE. Lond: Routledge, 1938 (Rvd ed., 1949); Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1939, ppe 71, 31-32, 62, 107, 122, 158. F. was innovator 
of a point of view, a technique (opposite James', Meredith's, Pater's), 
"and an attitude to the reader that were to be followed by psychological 
realists for another thirty years." F, stated the general conflict of 
today--the breakdown of class, racial, and other barriers, 

Daiches, David, THE PRESENT AGE IN BRITISH LITERATURE. Bloomington: Indiana U.P., 
1958, pp. 86, 260-61, 265, 281; also pub. as Vol. V in the Introduction 
to English Literature Series (Lond: Cressett, 1958). F's chief theme deals 
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with "the deficiencies, in sensibility and in emotional understanding, of 
the English middle-class character." Bibliography. 

Dandieu, Arnaud. "Les aspects du roman: E.M. Forster contre le temps," BULL. 

DE L'ASSOCIATION FRANCE-GRANDE BRETAGNE (Avril 1928), 1-7. A favorable 
review of ASPECTS. 

Dangerfield, George. "E.M. Forster: A Man with a View," THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, XVIII (Aug. 27, 1938), 3-4, 14-16. Though F, avoids sexuality 
in women and presents, not always convincingly, shocking detail, his wit 
and ability to evoke the elusive and indefinable suggest a "pact with the 
devil." His novels are a "Protest," not a "Plan"; they proceed from a 
"liberal temperament" and point toward an ideal presently inconvenient and 
unattainable. 

"Dataller, Roger" /pseud. of A. A. Eaglestone/, THE PLAIN MAN AND THE NOVEL. 
Lond: Nelson, 1940, pp. 165-69. Approves the clarity and validity of F's 
treatment of conflicting interests in India as typical of the kind of 
thinking necessary to a solution of the problem, 

Dobree, Bonamy. THE LAMP AND THE LUTE: STUDIES IN SIX MODERN AUTHORS. Lond: 
Clarendon Press, 1929, pp. 66-85. F., though traditional, explores the 
personal relation as cause rather than effect. Usually the by-product of 
culture and circumstance, or conditioned result of individuality versus 
society, the personal relation in F's novels, particularly kindness and 
tenderness, is meliorative, causative, reconciliative, 

eceveseeceeees MODERN PROSE STYLE. Lond: Oxford U.P., 1934, pp. 35-38. Quotes 
and briefly comments on a long passage from HOV:.RD'S END. Much is suggested 
in the simplest phrases, as F, "manages to keep his voice just aloof, but 
only just." Tone is familiar but precision in use of words and form of 
phrasing prevents tone from becoming too familier. Usually avoiding the 
sonorous, F, appeals to the irtellect. 

Doughty, Howard M. "The Novels of E.M,. Forster," BOOKMAN (NY), LXXV (Oct. 1932), 
542-49, Traces F's study of the individual's attempt to adjust himself 
through five novels. The "earth-mother" and her progeny or protegee (Mrs. 
Elliot and Stephen, Mrs. Wilcox and Bast) are F's types of hope--untainted 
natural beings. F's failure to integrate fantasy, realism, and sociology 
is traceable to his sacrifice of passion to clarity--the reverse of D.H. 
Lawrence. In PASSAGE F's earth-mother passes into the "twilight of the 
double vision," the limbo of Marabar Caves where nothing has value, "into 
Mr. Bloom's Dublin and the Wasteland." 

Drew, Elizabeth. THE MODERN NOVEL. NY: Harcourt Brace, 1926, pp. 35-36, The 
philosophic uncertainty of the modern is the most powerful impression 
left on the reader by PASSAGi. 

Einsiedel, Wolfgang von. "Sinbildungskraft des Herzens. Der Erzahler E.M, 
Forster." MERKUR (Baden-Baden), IV (June 1950), 629-39. F's novels 
characterized by constant changes of point of view, an electric quality 
produced by tension between theme and form, unity of style and accent, 
realism of surface combined with symbolism of content. F. offers us the 
heart's power of imagination as the working solution for life, but does 
so without relying on conventional religion. 

Felheim, Marvin, et at. STUDY AIDS FO TEACHERS FOR "MODERN SHORT STORIES," 
NY:Oxford, 1951, pop. 11-12. Brief analysis, mainly by means of leading 
questions, of "The Machine Stops." 

Ferry, David. "The Miracles of E,ii, Forster," HARVARD ADVOCATE, CXXXVI (Dec, 
1952), 8-10, 34-35. Discusses one way in which F. relates to reality, 

mainly by examining ROOM. Except PASSAGH#, F's novels "are a series of 

rich celebrations of the victory of miracles over experience." "The 

paradox is that the mysteries F. celebrates are the ost actual....This 
world...is the mystery." Inplies pessimistic belief that "the ways of 

the world are intelligible only insofar as they define failure, and to the 
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degree that F. analyzes failure brilliantly, F. is a great observer of 
human nature," but he also "tries to exhibit success, and because success 
is always miraculous it is always symbolic and therefore finally inexpli- 
cable." In PASSAGE "it is as though F. takes the method of the other books 
and examines it only to discover that those fortunate mysteries, 'natural- 
ness and love,' 'only connect the inner and the outer iife,' are converted 
into muddle." 

Ford, George H. DICKENS AND HIS RHADERS. Princeton: Princeton U.P. for Univ. 
of Cincinnati, 1955, pp. 68, 191, 196, 211, 225, 226. Unlike Dickens! 
maudlin treatment of death, F's treatment suppresses sentimental streak 
with irony and by his making deaths seem casual. Approves F's view that 
Tolstoy and Dostoevski have preeminence over Dickens, and comments that 
"the terrifying questions which confront Mrs. Moore after her visit to 
the Marabar Caves.. . go echoing through all of Dostoevski's major works," 

Fraser, G.S. THE MODERN WRITER AND HIS WORLD. Lond: Derek Verschoyle, 1953, pp. 
66-70, F. is the "best modern English novelist of the liberal tradition." 
The solutions to the problems of "everyday life" demand, not adherence to 
a "cause," but subtle individual bridgings of subtle gaps--gaps sometimes 
comic (ROOM) or tragic (PASSAGE). F. is a novelist of "moral independence 
in the individual," who must rise above barriers, conventional and other. 

Fussell, Paul Jr. "EZ. w. Forster's Mrs. Moore: Some Suggestions," PHILOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, XXXII (1953), 388-95. "Mrs. Moore is, in one sense, a continua- 
tion into a new narrative context of the soul of Mrs. Wilcox" with "an 
infusion of certain elements of the character of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 
(1831-1891)," and with, perhaps, some imaginative stimulation by Yeats's 
THE TREMBLING OF THE VEIL (1922). Both Blavatsky and Mrs. Moore can be 


regarded as continuing the tradition of the 19th century prophets. 
George, W.L. A NOVELIST ON NOVELS. Lond: Collins, 1918, pp. 19, 86-87; Boston: 
Little Brown, 1918, as LITiisaRY CHAPTERS. Lists F's CELESTIAL OMNIBUS 


and JOURNEY among the more ambitious and abstruse modern novels and stories; 
too quickly forgotten between 1910 and 1918. In HOWAiD'S END F. is "local 
and comic." "Mystic athleticism... seems to be Mr. Forster's message." 
Gernard, Albert. "Edward siorgan Forster, romancier de la comprehension," 
REVUE GENERALE BELGE, June, 1957, pp. 77-89. Chiefly an analysis of ANGELS, 
this article places F. against the background of the "Bloomsbury Group." 
This group's philosophy of "mutual sympathy" (Clive Bell) was systematized 
by G.E, Moore, whose "states of awareness" and whose allusions to "pleasure" 
and "enjoyment" recall the decadents' subjectivism and hedonism, but Moore 
also makes much of "human relationships." To the latter aspect of the 
group's interest F, devoted «ll his work. F's attitude is largely molded by 
his experiences at Tonbridge public school and at Cambridge, which repre- 
sent the two poles of English life at the turn of the century: (1) domina- 
tion by the past, the faded and worn, the 19th century of Dr. Arnold, with 
its emphasis on physical development, and (2) the English fragment of the 
civilized world, with emphasis on the development of the heart, Cambridge 
reconciles art and life: it is the emblem of a boundless civilized life, 
which F, enlarged by his intimate knowledge of the ‘iediterranean world 
and India. In keeping with 20th century reaction against the insularity 
of the preceding period, F. appropriated what James had called the "inter- 
national subject," but F. exploited the subject with less intellectuality 
than James, and with a sharper sense of human norms. The theme of ANGELS 
is the collision of two worlds: Sawston (Tonbridge) and Monteriano; England 
and Italy; the North and the South. The characters are divided into three 
groups: the damned (irs, Herriton and Harriet); those who are neither 
damned nor saved, who live according to nature and their instincts (Gino); 
and, between these, those who give the novel its human meaning (Caroline 
Abbot, Philip). Sees in the grandson (the fruit of the union of North 
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and South) of the dentist a possible p2rody of Goethe's Euphorion used sym- 
| bolically in the process of showing how Miss abbot and Philip are saved by 
attaining awareness, 

Gilomen, W. "Fantasy and Prophecy in E.M, Forster's Work," ENGLISH STUDIES 
(amsterdam), XXVII (Aug. 1946), 97-112. Fantasy and prophecy abound in F's 
own works. Pan, fauns, nyuphs, sirens, ghosts appear (especially in the 
early works) or are alluded to, Everything in PASS..GE is mysterious. Mrs. 
Moore becomes legendary "Esiziss Esmoor," a figure apart. F's novels are 
"prophetic" in that the characters stand for more than themselves, subtly 
shadowing forth universal themes--the good versus the respectable; beauti- 
ful versus the pretty; reality versus sham. 

‘Gould, Gerald. THE ENGLISH NOVEL TODaY. Lond: Castle, 1924; NY: Dial, 1925. 
Under the headings "Smaller Groups" and "Casual Flowers" Gould links F, and 
Lovely as his work is, "it remains at one remove from life." 
In HolW.RD'S END F. asks us to accept the most blazing impossibilities. F's 
medium is not the novel at all, but the fairy story. His wealth of wit and 
poetry is marred by contempt for the huwaan. For him there is only one prob- 
lem in the world, and that is insoluble. He lacks the sheer power of crea- 
tion. 


si PR Nae 


Hall, James. "Forster's Family Reunions," ENGLISH LITLR.RY HISTORY, XXV (March 


1958), 60-78, The chief tension in F's work arises from his desire "to 
shape life by what seems best and possible in the present and the desire to 
maintain the meaning of the formative past." The maintenance of fanily 
unity is a wey of projecting the past into the future, (abstracted in .S, 
I, May, 1958, 116.) 
THESE MODERN WRITERS. Melbourne: Georgian House, 1946 
ppe 137-44. Fe is the link between the liberal thought of Shaw, wells, and 
Chesterton and contemporary socialist thought in English literature, "a rare 
combination of artist and good citizen." He has a fondness for iysticisn 
which is "blatant and unashaned" in the early novels and "subdued to a kind 
of mild strangeness" in the later ones, In P:SS..GE F. shows that it is too 
late for the "private efforts of individuals" to mend the rift between two 
cultures, for "the fight between truth and sham hrs been won by shan." 
Harcourt-Brace. SIXTBHEN ..JTHORS. NY: Harcourt<Brace, 1926, pp. 7-8. Brief sketch 
of F., who is more sympathetic toward "past and Hast" than "present and West. 


| Harvey, John. "Imagination and oral Theme in E.M, Forster's THE LONGEST JOURNEY," 


ESS.YS IN CRITICISM, VI (Oct. 1956), 418-33. Contra Trilling Harvey maintains 
that the structural flaws of JOURNEY "are not mere superficial blemishes 

but are the inevitable correlatives of a confused or inadequate vision of 
life....whatever is alive in the book derives fron his insights into the 
world of the spiritually blind or into the ways in which spiritual wisdon 

may be so far perverted that valucs are reversed....It is when F, attempts 

to portray the positive side of his the.ie...that the book becomes confused..,.. 
The Real is at the :noral centre of the book and should be brought to imagina- 
tive life. F's failure to do this represents the essential failure of THE 
LONGEST JOURNEY." 

Havighurst, Walter. INSTRUCTOR'S m.NU.L FOR "MAST&RS OF THE MODERN SHORT STORY." 
NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1955 (1st pub. 1945), 9-10, «analysis of "The Koad from 
Colonus." Mr. Lucas seeks fulfilluent, has a isoment of ecstasy in Greece, 
and returns, in defeat, to the old life in England. 

Heilman, Robert B., ed. MODERN SHORT STORIES. NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1950, pp. 310- 
ll. Brief analysis of "Mr. ..ndrews." 

Hickley, Dennis. "Ou-boum and Verbum," DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Bath, &ngland), LXXII 
(Spring 1954), 172-80. F. "becomes a nticrocosm of the tendencies of a whole 
epoch" insofar as he "starts from the typical agnostic and humanistic posi- 
tion of the early twentieth century intellectuals, penetrates wore deeply 

into the implications of this viewpoint and in 4 P.SS..GE TO INDI.. fore- 

shadows something of the negation and despair of those same circles today." 
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Rejects notion that F, even in the early novels is merely writing comedies 
of manners and sees all the novels as displaying 2 progression in F's re- 
ligious thought culminating in the Marabar Caves episode. The experience 
of the Marabar echo is treated as a nightmare rather than as a vision, but 
the word "vision" echoes throughout the book. Mrs. Moore is paralysed by 
"the revelation of the double vision; even Fielding is troubled by the echo 
that lay at the verge of his mind; and .dela has a "vision" at the trial of 
Dr. aziz. F. himself seems at least to conceive of immortality as one's 
eONERS in the memories of others and reincarnation as one's existence in 
one's offspring. F. does reject Christianity because it is too self- 
conscious and because, in his limited experience of it, it seems to affect 
"only the most superficial layers of the personality." F. is attracted 
to Indian religion because of its unfamiliarity and because in an Indian 
festival (last section of PASS.GE and HILL OF DEVI) he was impressed by 
"the sight of religion as an outburst of mystery, joy, and love." The double 
vision which F. fails to make single because he (and his characters) cannot 
bring into focus "the transcendence and immanence of God," because he cannot 
connect the sense of Infinity with "poor, little, talkative Christianity," 
is illustrated by two complementary chapters: the description of geological 
structure of the Marabar Hills and one of the caves as mirroring "its ow 
darkness" and the ending of the Caves episode, where he writes of "the 
spirit in a reasonable form with flesh and blood subsisting." Finally, the 
Marabar echo is a vision, not a nightmare, but the chiracters and, perhaps 
F,, do not know it is a vision. They could not guess "that the ‘echo! 
which had sounded to them like ‘ou-boum! had, perhaps, uttered the words, 
; 1T ame tw 
“Hoare, Dorothy M. SOME STUDIES IN THE “iODERN NOVEL. Lond: Chatto and Windus, 
1938; Phila: Dufour Editions, 1953, pp. 68-96, nalyses of most of the 
novels. F, in the early novels, like iieredith, attacks sentimentality 
but seems sentimental, espouses the Comic Spirit, end substitutes a "belief 
in the life of i:pulse for the religious belief." Later, in the emphasis 
on the free life, the "natural" life and on the value of personal relation- 
ships, F, is closer to 4¥.H. Lawrence than to Meredith. In ..NGELS, in which 
the value of free response is "appirently left wavering," F. foreshadows 
the view in P..SS.GE. In HOW.RD'S END "there is a deliberate association 
between the people who stand for completely different attitudes." Such 
juxtaposition of opposing values is typically F's method for indicating 
his own view. In P..S5..GE the Caves episode is not to be equated with total 
negation as the meaning of the whole book, for the opposing "ironic" and 
"romantic" (which F. prefers) points of view are "united in the person of 
' Mrs. Moore," 
(Hisbson7, H/Zrold7. THE CHRISTI..N SCIENCE MONITOR i..G.ZINE, March 4, 1950, p. he 
Review of Stephen Tait and Kenneth .llott's dramatic edaptation of F's 
ROOM. The coincidences are theatrically ridiculous, but the fault is that 
i of the adapters. 
| Holt, Lee E, "Z.M. Forster and Samuel Butler," PMLi, LXI (Sept. 1946), 804-19. 
an excellent article, but one to be taken cautiously: F, may have derived 
some of the ideas attributed to Butler from other sources as well, since 
many were in the general air of the times, Believes F, is the least 
obviously yet most profoundly Butlerian of all modern Singlish story- 
tellers, second only to Shaw in any list of disciples. .NGsLS contrasts 
English hypocrisy and restraint with the open-hearted, unself-conscious 
spontaneity of the Italian temperarient--one of Butler's pet notions. The 
closest connection between F. and butler himself is seen in Mr. Hmerson 
(ROOM): Butler himself is the model for Mr. Emerson, who quotes directly 
from Butler. The influence is more apparent in the three early novels 
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than in the two later ones. 


Howe, Susanne, NOVELS OF uPIRZ. NY: Colwibia U.P., 1950, pp. 6, 11, 22, 33, 3h, 


38, 54, 56, 78, 80, 120, 164. Passing references to P..SS..GE as novel of 
anglo-Indian relations. Several interesting comparisons of Willian 
Delafield .rnold's O..KFIELD (1853) and F's novel, but makes no attempt to 
show influence. 


Isherwood, Christopher, LIONS .ND SH..DOWS. Lond: Hogarth, 1938; Norfolk, Conn: 


New Directions, 1947, pp. 173-75. Slight. Isherwood's character Chalmers 
derived his theories of novel-writing from F's: tragedy impossible now- 
adays; like F., we ought to base our techniques on toning-down the big 
scenes, so that "they sound like mother's-meeting gossip," and on enphasiz- 
ing uninportant scenes, 


Johnson, EH. "The Intelligent Mr. E,M, Forster, "PERSON.LIST, XXXV (Jan. 1954), 


50-58. Mainly a study of F's technique to reveal the kind and scope of his 
intelligence, which is limited "to the middle notes of the scale." 


\Johnson, R, Brimley. SOME CONTEMPOR RY NOVELISTS (MEN). Lond: Parsons, 1922, 


pp. 173-81. F. is set 2part by something elusive in his work. "Unlike the 
extreme realist, Henry James and Mr. Forster reveal the depths without 
lifting the veil." JOURNEY more obviously than ..NGELS reveals the struggle 
"between the vision and...'the teacup of experience.'" and it has "more 
continuous dramatic happenings, 2 more complex plot, a more normal--and 

more crowded--story."" Even in these works F. hints at more than is said. 
HOwarRD'*S END, to the denouement of which few writers could have reconciled 
us, strongly recalls James's work. By the end, "we sce...all was inevitable, 
convincing, and true to life." F. gives them charm, but "we miss...the heart 
of them, nor can we read their message--at least for aan." 


ee, JK. THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP: .. STUDY OF 4M. FOxSTaR, LYTTON STR..CHEY, 


VIRGINI.. WOOLF «ND THH#IR CIRCLE, Lond: Secker and Varbure, 1954, pp.» 100-13, 
159-201, 230-66, and passim. Bibliography, 373-83. .. sympathetic, orderly, 
and in the second half a somewhat academic exposition of its material which 
might perhaps have gained a little by a more critical approach to the group 
and to the main figures treated. G.E. Moore's philosophy, Cambridge humanism, 
and Roger Fry's aesthetics were the formative influences on a group which 
attempted to spread civilization and things of the spirit while turning its 
back on materialism and conventional religion and while stressing individual- 
ism. F. called "a naturzlist, a refined Kabelais, a less mystic and cooler 
D.H. Lawrence." In Ch. III (on Bloomsbury aesthetics. .SPECTS, TWO CHEERS 

FOR DEMOCRACY), Johnstone says that, because F. was less interested in the 
subjective aspects of life thin V. Woolf, more of the old apparatus of the 
novel suits hin than her, In Ch. IV (on values of F., Strachey, Woolf, and 
F's short stories and essays), Johnstone says that F's "intellectual out- 
look on the world is gray; his emotional response to life gay..-. Force 

and violence, F. says, are ‘the ultiaate reality on earth‘; but they do not 
always get to the point." Ch. V deals with F's five novels seri?vin. 


| Jones, E,B.C. "EM. Forster and Virginia Woc..f," in THE ENGLISH NOVALISTS, ed. 
i 6 sd 
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by Derek Verschoyle. Lond: Chatto & Windus, 1936, pp, 261-76; NY. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936, pp 281--87. F's method is that of the mid-19th century novelist, 
"the orderly unfolding of the story" and "the exposition of character in the 
traditional way." What mystery or obscurity there is, is inherent in the 
subject matter, not in the method. With Mrs, Woolf F, shares some degree 

of sentinentality and what seems like "half-heartedness about se:al love," 
an incident of which is told in retrospect in HOW.RD S LND, of which it is 
said in ROOM "that youth and love matter inteli2ctuslly," and for which F, 
of ten substitutes a profound love "without manifest sex." His nethod of 
breaking into dialogue with interpolations underlies tie theuatic "conflicts 
between the second-hand reactions to life and the first-hand." He also 
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creates characters (Wonham, Mrs, Wilcox, Mr. Emerson, Mrs. Moore) who stand 
outside the conflict. The themes of PASSAGE are (1) "the extreme difficulty 
of communication between humans," (2) that salvation can only be found 
through personal integrity and truth to self," and (3) F's own "non-material- 
ism." Imeginationis the most powerful thing in F's universe, the stories 

are excellent as stories, the primary concern is with values, and humor in- 
extricably woven into the texture of the novels, 

Kermode, Frank. "Mr, E.M. Forster as a Symbolist," THE LISTENER, LIX (Jan. 2, 
1958), 17-18. The Symbolist doctrines of the: autonomy and anonymity of art, 
of organic unity as the wholeness which is a direct revelation of meaning 
are exemplified by PsSSi.GE,. The pattern-resisting impurities of narrative, 
the "faked" (F's word) incident and order, and the extraordinary (Marabar 
Caves) are unified by "love" (full knowledge, justice, harmony) rather than 
separeted by divisive analysis, PASSAGE is art, is remarkably inclusive, 
"anonymous," and shows perhaps the indirect influence of G.E. Moore's ethics: 
idea that significance in personal relationships "depends on a sense of over- 
all unity analogous to that which gives significance to ‘art," 

Kettle, Arnold. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 2 vols. Lond: Hutchingon's 
University Library, 1953, Vol. Il, pp. 152-63. A good, short appreciation 
of PASSAGE,.. Believes F.. is not of the stature of Lawrence or Joyce, but in- 
sists that F, is a "fine and enduring artist and the only living British 
novelist who can be discussed without fatuity ageinst the highest and broad- 
est standards," F's scepticism and liberal agnosticism weaken the force of 
his novels; the core of his novels cannot be brushed aside as mere liberal 
pusillanimity. He is a writer of "tough and abiding insights," who is never 
afraid of the big and difficult issues. 

Keynes, John Maynard, TWO MEMOIRS, Lond: Hart-Davis, 1949; NY: A. M.Kelley, 
1949, pe 81. Moore and his PRINCIPIA ETHICA held together at Cambridge an 
extremely diverse group including F; however, "we did not see much of F, at 
that time,..who was already the elusive colt of a dark horse, 

Klingopulos, G.D. "E.M. Forster's Sense of History and Cavafy," ESSAYS IN CRITIC- 
ISM, VIII (April 1958), 156-65, F's essays reveal a deepening sense of hist- 
ory and point towards P/SS/.GE, Traces change in F's Cavafy-inspired hellen- 
ism from a "simple idealising" to a more ironic and a more detached view 
through the essays, J@URNEY, HOWARD'S END, to a culmination in PASSAGE. 

Knight, Grant. THE NOVEL IN ENGLISH. NY: Farrar and Rinehart, 1931; NY: R.R. 
Smith, 1935. Calls F. "a promising English novelist of originality and 
skill." Last three novels seem permanent additions to literature, 

Kondo, Ineko, "Novels of E.M. Forster," NEW ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE, No, 
1 (1948). Not seen, 

Kupitz, Stanley J. and Howard Haycraft. TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. NY: Wilson, 
1942, ppe 477-78; First Supplement (1955), ppe 334-35. Brief sketch of F's 
career, Bibliography of works by and about, the latter being included in 

‘this checklist. 

Lawrence, D.H. D.H.e LAWRENCE'S LETTERS TO BERTR/ND RUSSELL, Ed. by Harry T. 
Moore. NY: Gotham Book Mart, 1948, pp. 29, 31, 32, 34 (Letter 1, 12 Feb. 
1915). "There is more in him than ever comes out." Portrays F. as a man 
whose "ultimate desire is for the continued action which has been called 
the social passion-—the love for humanity—-the desire to work for humanity," 


but who can only remain "neutral, inactive." 
LETTERS OF D.H. LAWRENCE. Ed. and with an intro, by Aldous Huxley. 


®@e@weeeeeveeeee 


NY: Viking, 1932, ppe 623, 736; 228, 558, 621. Writes to F. (20 Sept. 1922) 
that "glorifying those business people in HOWARD'S END" was "a nearly deadly 
mistake," Tells F. (Summer 1924) that he wants to read P/SSAGE: refers to 
Murry's "Boum~oum crit.--but even that is better than his miaow--anyhow damn 
the universe and its echo." Writes Murry (3 Oct. 1924) agreeing that F, 
"Doesn't tundersteand' his Hindu." That to F,. India is "just negative," yet 
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PASSAGE interested him very much; the repudiation of “our white bunk is 
genuine, sincere, and pretty thorough." 

Leach, Elsie. "Forster's A PASS/GE TO INDIA, XXXVI," EXPLIC/.TOR, XIII (Nov. 195d), 
Item 13. The culminating events of Ch. XXXVI in Part III concentrate many 
of the themes and symbols of the novel. The scene (Aziz's boat colliding 
with Fielding's; they are thrown into the water) is the secular counterpart 
of the religious celebration and signals the reconciliation between Aziz 
and Fielding, East and West, which was not thought possible, the Hindu sense 
of the union of all creation. 

Leavis, F.R. THE COMMON PURSUIT. NY: George W. Stewart, 1952, pp. 261-77; rptd. 
with modifications from "E.M. Forster," SCRUTINY, VII (Sept. 1938), 185~ 
202; also rptd. in THE IMPORT/.NCE OF SCRUTINY, ed, by E. Bentley, NY: George 
Stewart, 1948, pp. 295-310. F. is more in control in ANGELS and is ROOM 
than in the other pre-war novels. F. is relatively immature and crude in 
JOURNEY; and in HOWARD'S END he shows a "crudity of a kind to shock or dis~ 
tress the reader as Mr. Forster hasn't shocked or distressed him before," as 
by the marriage of Margaret Schlegel and Henry Wilson; nothing in the ex- 
hibition of their characters makes their marriage credible or acceptable, 
"We are driven to protest, not so much against the unreality in itself, as 
against the perversity of intention it expresses: the effect is of a kind 
of trahison des clercs." The close of HOW/RD'S END is sentimental. PASSAGE, 
though it has none of these "staggering discrepancies," exhibits a "curious 
lack of grasp in the novelist's art," but it is a most significant document 
of our age because it is a fine expression of the liberal tradition, F. has 
earned a lasting place in English literature even though he is extraordinari- 
ly lacking in force or robustness of intelligence and hes a general lack of 
vitality. Leavis dislikes Bloomsbury intensely, and it is this "very in- 
ferior social-intellectual milieu" which has greatly influenced F, 

Leavis, Q.D. FICTION ‘ND THE RE/.DING PUBLIC, Lond: Chatto & Windus, 1932, pp. 
38, 52, 76-7, 232, 264-5. Contrasts the greater subtlety of F's exposure 
of the inner life in PASSAGE with lack of subtlety in bestsellers, but 
notes (p. 265) that PASSAGE is one of the few novels since George Eliot's to 
have reached all levels of the general reading public. The critical terms 
(ASPECTS) that F. helped put into circulation are of no use in evaluation. 

Lennartz, Franz, "Edward Morgan Forster," /AUSLANDISCHE DICHTER UND SCHRIFTSTEL- 
LER UNSERE ZEIT. EINZELD/RSTELLUNGEN ZUR SCHONEN LITER/.TUR IN FREMDEN 
SPR. CHEN. Stuttgart, 1955, pp. 210-12, Not seen. 

lida, Raimundo. "Lucio Mansilla," CUADERNOS AMERIC/.NOS (Mexico), XLIII (1949), 
275~78. Mansilla's UN’ EXCURSION 4 LOS INDIOS R/NQUELES (1870) compared 
with F's PiSS/GE in a review of the 1947 ed. of the Argentinian soldier 
writer's book. 

Liddell, Robert, A TRE.TISE ON THE NOVEL. Lond: Cepe, 1947, ppe 21, 44, 56, 
64-70, 154, 156, 159, and passim. F,. uses a restricted scope ("tea-tabling 
incidents") to the limit. /lthough F. is a humanist, he presents two false 
doctrines: (1) the Great Refusal—the notion of a life spiritually laid 
waste by a very small sin of omission; this is "more stupid and vindictive 
than the crudest medieval or puritan view of Hell," (2) The Noble Savage, 

a great temptation to intellectual persons, 

eeeecececeeee OME PRINCIPLES OF FICTION, Lond: Cape, 1953, pp. 75, 97, 118, 
139, 147, 115-16, 119, 98, 37. F. has skill in presenting "educated con- 
versations," a chief ingredient in "the majority of best modern novels." 

In HOW/RD'S END BP. is "far more 'Missish' than Jane Austen," whom F. had 

criticized for this quality. Recognizes F's ability as a critic in his 

early recognition of Forrest Reid. Summarizes F's theory of flat characters 
in fiction but comments, "Fiction flasifies life, yes; but so does ordinary 
everyday observation," 
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Linati, Carlo. SCRITTORI /NGLO-.MERIC,NI D'OGGLI. Milano: A. Corticelli, 1932; 

2nd ed., 1944. Not seen. 

Longeker, Mark and “dwin C, Bolles. CONTEMPOR/RY ENGLISH LITER:TURE. NY: Apple- 

ton—Century-Crofts, 1953, pp. 303, 323-27, 346, 424. Brief summary of F's 

career. Early work owes much to Meredith; HOV..RD'S END his best novel; in 

the ending of PASSAGE "there is...a mere inconclusiveness"; short stories 

: are less impressive than his novels because his themes require the ampler 

' development allowed by longer works; in his essays "he is best when dealing 

with character, weakest as a critic." Brief summary of F's career. Bibliog. 

; lists book-length. works and a number of articles and books about F., ell 

noted in this checklist. 

Louis-Chevrillon, Hedwige. "Le plus long des voyages," ETUDES (Paris), CCLXXIII 

(June 1952), 427~28, Review of JOURNEY, trans. into French by Charles Meurcg 

and pub. by Plon (1952). 

Lovett, Robert M. and Helen S. Hughes. THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGL.ND. Bos- 

{ ton, NY: Houghton Mifflin, 1932, pp. 417-20. F. is original without appear- 

j ing to be because he is not militantly rebellious, He often draws on the 
foreign scene, but his "cosmopolitanism...is intellectual and spiritual ra- 

j ther than geographical," The "interaction of conflicting attitudes toward 

life" is the basis of all his novels. Like Virginia Woolf, F. emphasizes 

the importance of the inner life more than most avowed realists, but his 

' situations "he governs with a high hand." Instead of sympathy or pity for 

‘ individual characters, F, arouses charity for all his "marred" people, "His 

j point of view...suggests...one who understands through perspective rather 

} than through participation"; by seeming "to act with the arbitrariness of 

fa fate itself," F. loses "a certain human warmth," 








dwig, Jack Barry and W. Richard Poitier. INSTRUCTOR'S M.NUsL TO CCOMP..NY 

} "STORIES, BRITISH ‘ND .MERIC..N,"" Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1953, pp, 24- 

! 27. fnalysis of "The Other Side of the Hedge" and "The Celestial Omninus," 

| the first of which bogs "hip-deep in unsubtlety" (it is a mechanical allegory) 

and the second of which has "no slide-rule relationship" to dominate "the 

i flow of events," 

Iunen, N.M, "The Novels of E.M. Forster," DURHiM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, VI, nes. 
(March 1945) 5 52-57. Fe, sometimes interpreted as being concerned with per- 
sonal relationships, was in fact seeking the elements of a "good society" in 
his five novels. The ambiguities are reckoned with honestly: Italy, social- 
ly, is better than Sawston--but not for women (iNGELS), The path to the 
good society is "confused and lost" in JOURNEY-—but is explored; in ROOM 
F, achieves rightness in man-woman relationship; in HOW.RD'S END, a balance 
between art and materialism; in P..SS..GE, he advocates, not the melting pot, 
but walls which variant races can step over, meeting as friends. 

skey, Winifred, READING MODERN FICTION. NY: Scribner's, 1952, p. 208. Brief 
comment and questions on "The Other Side of the Hedge"; points out F's dis- 
trust of science and progress; connects story with Penelope's dream of the 
two gates (®DYSSEY). 

caulay, Rose, "E.M. Forster," LIVING WRITERS, ed. by Gilbert Phelps. Lond: 

Sylvan Press, n.d. /c. 1947/7; rptd. from THE LIsTiNER, XXXVII (Dec. 12, 1946; 
orig. broadcast in the B.B.C. Third Programme, F's chief theme is the im 
portance of personal relationships. All aspects of F's work, supported by 
the seven aspects of the novel he has himse!f ahalyzed as well as his style 
and wit, connect, nothing being irrelevant, Thus, violent and apparently 
fortuitous deaths are themselves often symbolic. So in subtly individualiz- 
ing his characters, he reveals his sensitiveness to personility and emphasiz— 
es the importance of personal rel:tionships, failure in which lies at the 
heart of the tragedies and which support "the moral thesis, the mystical 
element," the aspects of "Prophecy" in his work. In his Dante-esque concern 
with Hell, with Sir Thomas Browne's hell within the self, F. delineates the 
drama of salvation and damnation, The rhythm and pattern in his novels are 
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* “@ allied to his interest in music and give his work the sense that everything 
' ‘*@ connects. 

Deceeceeeees tHe WRITINGS OF E.M. FORSTER, Lond: Hogarth; NY: Harcourt Brace, 
1938. Bibliog. includes novels, collections of stories and essays (not first 
periodical pub.), history, biog., introductions and similar miscellaneous 
items by F. No writings about him. Generally a sound and still valuable 
appreciation of F., Macaulay's book makes out a case for interest in human 
personality and relationships as at the root of all F's "doxies," his 

"political libertarianism," his defense of the unpretentious cultured, his 
concern (as much as Pater's) for beauty and the aesthetic pleasures, even 
his religious scepticism, the sympathy for mystical religion rooted in the 
imagination rather than cramping cresds and dogmas. The unity of F's 
work lies in the fundamental "vision of Reality, this passionate anti- 
thesis between the real and the unreal, the true and the false, being and 
not-being." 41h the major works are discussed in detail. 

aclean, H. "The Structure of 4 P..SS.GE TO INDIA," UNIV. OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, 
XXII (1953), 157-71. Explication of PASS..GH, showing that Mrs, Moore's 
experience in cave is a necessary preparation for "absorption of self with 
a transcendental frame of reference"; that novel is a promise, not a denial 
(Godbole comprehends the erder of things); that, incidentally, E.K. Brown's 
study of symbolism may be elaborated, and that F's novel "reflects" Whitman's 

poem "Passage to India" more closely than previously indicated. 

ais, S.P.B. WHY WE SHOULD R&D. Lond: Grant Richard, 1921, pp. 152-56. In 

; HOWsRD'S END, F. "strips bare all the fopperies and artificialities" of the 
world and portrays human chrracter exactly as it is, "ruthlessly, mergilessly 
manifesting the Comic Spirit in plot and dialogue, attacking the fragmented 
isolated living that lends strength: to misunderstanding." 

ansfield, Katherine. NOVELS 4ND NOVELISTS, ed. J.ii. iurry. NY: Knopf; Lond: 

Constable, 1930. Review, dated sug. 8, 1920, of THE STORY OF . SIREN. F, has 

"a delicate sense of the value of atmosphere, a fine precision ef expression," 

but "we are teased by the feeling, difficult to define, that he has by no 
means exerted the whole of his imaginative power to create that world for 
his readers"( HOWARD'S END). He is reluctant to commit himself wholly; his 
conscience is perhaps over-developed, "We do wish Mr. Forster would believe 
that his music is too goad to need any bush." 
ayberry, George. "The Forster Revival," NEW REPUBLIC, CIX (Sept. 6, 1943), 341. 
Review of Trilling's book, which is praised; disagrees with Trilling's idea 
that HOWARD'S END is F's masterpiece, Thinks that P.SS.:GE is best, and that 
JOURNEY-—"his single ambitious failure"-—is the book that "Forsterians will 
mest eagerly return to." Trilling has taken F. "too seriously." 
fayne, Richard, "Mr. Forster," CaMBiIDGE REVIEW, LXXV (1954), 208-10. Review of 
THE HILL OF DEVI. Nv-t seen, 
cConkey, James, THE NOVELS OF E.M. FORSTER. Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1957. 
Selected bibliography, Chiefly examines F's novels with reference to F's 
own critical terms: People, Fantasy and Prophecy, and Rhythm, Unlike Trilling, 
who is largely concerned with F's "liberal imagination," McConkey emphasizes 
the aesthetic means by which F. mediates between the transcendent and physi- 
cal worlds. The means are mainly symbolic ones "intended to suggest and 
imply the relation. . . between us and the transcendent." McConkey is 
especially concerned with the distinctly Forsterian "voice," repetitive 
symbols, with the gradual perfection of the Forsterian voice from its imper- 
fections in the early novels to its perfection when it becomes identical 
with Godbole's in P..SSAGE, While much of the discussion cf the Forsterian 
voice seems to restate and perhaps somewhat extend what others have said 
about F's "double vision," the theme of the need to "connect," etc., the 
last section (Rhythm) appears to owe a great deal to E.K. Brown. 
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Pecesvvcseeses "The Voice of the Writer,,. “UNIV. OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXV (Dec. 
1958), 83-90. Discussion of technique in fiction has emphasized structure, 
point of view, etc., at the expense of the individual voice. impersonality, 
voicelessness, is more evident in formula fiction than it is in Joyce, who 
is often said to have attained the ultimate degree of impersonality. Cen- 
tral illustration of the presence of an individual author's voice is E.M.F. 
Like Joyce's, F's voice "contains accents of irony and pity" and its position 
is midway between the unseen and seen worlds, seeking to "connect" the two, 
yet expressing a sense of its own apartness, In HOWwW.RD'IS END, F. attempts 
but fails convincingly to resolve the predicament; in P..SS..GE, F. recognizes 
the predicament but attempts no reconciliation. 

eCormick, John. CaTASTROPHE AND IMAGINATION. Lond: and NY: Longmans Green, 1957, 
pps 65, 73, 75) 80, 82, 155. PASSAGE will continue to be read because it has 
"ambitiousness, mastery of structure, command of prose diction, awareness cf 
lineal and spatial possibilities of fiction, consciousness of history." Like 
F., ae Powell and J. Cary "rest content with superlative but minor performan:. 
rather than risk the possibly imperfect major performance.... Their vision 
renains local, astigmatic, and uncorrected to the twentieth century vista. 
They reject as vulgar the ambition that a truly great writer must have, The 
heritage of Sterne, Fielding, Peacock, and Dickens dwindles into forced coma, 
boyishness, and even coyness,." 

eLuhan, H.M. "Kipling and Forster, " SEWANNEE REVIEW, LII (Summer 1944), 332-42. 
A biased attack on F. and Bloomsbury, with occasional comparisons to D.H. 
Lawrence; a viewpoint worth considering seriously, though McLuhan is clearly 
confused and non-objective on some aspects of F. Believes that both F. and 
Kipling exhibit dichotomies of outlook, though in all cases not the same, 
F's "glib assumption that art and life stand apart" may accvunt for his 
fictional non-productivity since 1924. F's expression of emotion deadened, 
cerebral, and bogus, unlike Lawrence's, F's use of melodrama and coinci-~ 
dence are similar to Kipling's--inechanically determined. 
E.M. Forster," (Lond.) TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, Jan. 1, 1949, pe Je A 
birthday puff. F's silence and speech are the "obverse and reverse of a 
coherent attitude toward art," F, writes only when he has something to say; 
whatever lack of recognition is result of his not making a "personal claim" 
on his own generation, 

fortimer, Raymond. "Mr. E.M. Forster, 4 7Oth Birthday .ppreciativn," SUNDAY 

TIMES, Jan. 2, 1949, p. 3, Not seen. 

orton, AeLe "EM. Forster and the Classless Society," in L.NGU.GE OF MEN. Lond: 
: Cobbett Press, 1945, pp. 80, 82-83 (dated about 1932). F. writes for the 
"classless society that will grow up on the far side of the Revolution" and 
which will be distinguished by a "realizaticn of the importance and possi- 
bility of personal relations," F,. discovers in the existing society the 
"seeds of the new society." F,. "alone of contemporary writers seeus to be 
the master rather than the plaything of our age of transiticn." Fis novels 
have prepostereus plots; they are written around a theme, as is a piece of 
music and they are contrapuntal in arrangement. "It is to Beethoven rather 
than to any of his fellow writers that one must look for his literary 
ancestry, and this is only another way of saying that Forster is a great 
poet,” 
huir, Edwin, THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL. Lond: Hogarth, 1928 (6th imp., 1954), 
Chs. I and VI (crit. discussion of .SPECTS). Objects te F's use ef such 
question-begging terms as "pattern" and "rhythm" as "ridiculously inadequate" 
when applied to works of first rank. Disagrees with Fis test for flat chara- 
ters by suggesting that Becky Sharp is a flat character, expressible in a 
number of formulae, F, tws easily dismissed the flat character, for even 
a flat character like Mrs. Micawber has two sides. 
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> Edward. D.H. LAWRENCE: A COMPOSITE BIOGRAPHY. 3 vols. Madison: U. of 
Wise. Press, 1957-59, Vol. II, ppe 273-74, 265, 266, 267, 269, 272, 273, 
573n 83. Brief glimpses of F's and Lawrence's attitudes toward each other 
and of their relationship through the eyes of David Garnett and Duncan Grant. 
eill, S. Diana. 4A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. NY: Macmillan, 1952; 
Lond: NY: Jarrolds, 1951, ppe 294, 298-302. F. is a writer in the liberal 
humanist tradition whose main problem was "how to reconcile civilized order 
with imaginative awareness and the world of feeling." In F's world human 
beings tend to fall into two main groups, the "crustaceans"--adherents cf 
lifeless convention, whose responses are never modified by experience or 
understanding--and the "vitalists"--those who feel deeply and let the heart 
guide them in their relations with others, All of the novels are examined 
briefly in terms of these categories. 

licholson, Norman. MN AND LITERATURE. Lond: S.C.M. Press, 1943 (2nd ede, 1944), 
pp. 157-60. F's novels satirize plot itself and debunk the cult of the 
primitive. side from tragic elements, some of F's plots (resembling P.G. 
Wodehouse's) are treated with a "condescension" that is a "joy to the reader," 
Events in ANGELS are "outrageous," melodramatic, In P..SS.GE the action is 
"disdainfully" handled: Miss Quested almost raises a mutiny; then, too 
suddenly, drops charges. JOURNEY satirizes natural primitive man: Rickie 
idolizes Stephen, then finally sees him as an ordinary human being lying 
drunk en the tracks, Characters are not permitted to spin romantic con- 
ceptions of themselves, and F's use of plot was only a concession to his 
times, 

bday Masanobu. "aspects of E.M. Forster," STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITER..TURE 
(Tokyo), XV (1935), 91-109. In Japancse--no' read. 

O'Connor, William Van. ".. Visit with E,M, Forster," \ESTLRN REVIEW, XIX (Spring 
1955), 215-19, An interview which took place in Sumer, 1954, at Cambridge. 
Discussion mainly on Bloomsbury. F. denied, as claimed by Johnstone in THE 
BLOOMSBURY GROUP, that Roger Fry's theory of fiction influenced him; didn't 
know Fry had a theory at all. 

Oliver, H.J. "E.M. Forster: The Early Novels," CRITIQUE, I (Summer 1957), 15-33, 
Contradicts E. Bowen's statement (COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS, p. 120) that "there 
never seems to have been any enrly work" by a study of the first three no- 
vels. Characterization is F's first notable achievement, but he is more 
successful with his comic treatment of the false than with his presentation 
of the true. He relies more on assertion than on showing what his charac- 
ters are and do; unable to deal with love between men and women. Style shows 
relative immaturity in over-simplification of theme and manner and in occa= 
sional over-writing,. 

PARIS REVIEW, I (Spring 1953), 29-41, Interview in ".rt of Fiction" Series, by 
P.N,. Furbank and F.J.H. Haskell, Facsimile reproduction of first page of 
F's unfinished novel, sRCTIC SUMi#R, with questions ~bout which interview 
opens. «among comnents elicited: (15 importent for him to be removed in 
place from experience to be used in a novel; (2) problem of incidents of 
violence satisfactorily dealt with in .NGELS but possibly not in other 
novels; (3) symbolism unclearly treated, except that wych elm in HOW.AD'S 
END is the genius of the house; (4) does not keep a notebook or consciously 
regard an experience as potentially useful fictional material; (5) starts 

a character by modelling it on a real person but has it undergo 1 sea change 
as the novel progresses; Rickie in JOURNEY his most autobiographical charac- 
ter; (6) learned possibilities of domestic humor from Jane ..usten and, not 
being able to read Freud and Jung, the modern subconscious way of looking 

at character from Proust. 


Pellow, J.D.C. "The Beliefs of Mr, Forster," THEOLOGY,-- (..pril 1940). Not seen. 
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Pendry, E.D. THE NEW FEMINISM OF ENGLISH FICTION. Tokyo: The Kenkyusha Press, 

1956, ppe 27, 66, 71, 82. Fe, Joyce, and Proust are the chief influences 

on contemporary women writers, Like F., both Virginia Woolf and #lizabeth 

Bowen are "acutely aware how vulgarity and refinewent. . . attract and 

repel each other within society." In P..SS.GE, F. "captured the very mystery 

and magnetism of matronhood in his Mrs. Moore." Under the influence of F., 

Virginia Woolf came to believe that character 2nd relationship are enough, 

that the writer can do without plot. 

Plomer, William. "Foreword," LONDON M..G.ZINE, VI (Jan. 1959), 7-8 Pen drawing 

by Colin Spencer, «an 80th birthday celebration panegyric. 

Porter, Katherine anne. THE DaYS BEFORE. NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1952, pp. 116-19; 

Brief report of F's appearance at International Congress Writers (Paris: 

June 21, 1935). Apparently unconmitted, F. was surrounded by Comaunists 

and sympathizers, made a speech. 

Pritchett, V.S, "Mr. Forster's New Year," NEW ST.TESMAN, LVI (Dec. 27, 1958), 
912-13. Short out discerning general appreciation, written on the occasion 
of F's 80th birthday. He has had more influence on the enducrted middle 
classes than any other English writer in the last forty years; for it is 

he who taught them to disengzge themselves from their inherited official, 

not to say imperial, personality. The Eupire Kipling celebrated, F. cestroy- 

ed by a handful of novels. Like Butler and Orwell, his has been a "private 
voice, carrying without effort, in the public place," He has made the 

moral life tangible and visible for us. His work is "the reminder that it 

will be an arid and destroying desert if we remove the ozsis of private life." 

Raleigh, John Henry. "Victorian :iornzls and the Modern Novel," P.RTIS..N asVIEW, 

XXV (Spring 1958), 241-64. Butler's attacks on "the middle-class vision of 

life" point the way to F. (See .iS, I, May 1958, p. 137 for fuller abstract.) 

Ransom, J.C. "E.M. Forster," KENYON REVIH;, V (..utumn 1943), 618-23, 4 criti- 

cal appreciation occasioned by pub. of Trilling's book 2nd of reprints of 

several F. novels. F. falls short of liberal tradition in failing to show 

its plan or positive side; the program acceptable to F's scepticism is a 

benevolent anarchism. He transcends others of that tradition by the beauty 

and purity of his style and his sesthetic vision. Compares F. to Meredith 

and James; it is to Meredith that F. owes most, especially in his "refresh- 

ing collocation of wit and poetry." No F. Novel has the fine ideological 

texture of those of James, but F. is unusual in this respect among moderns. 

His landscapes are the best in English fiction. 

Heed, Henry. THE NOVEL SINCE 1939. («arts in Britain Series, No. 4), British 

Council, 1946, pp. 12, 15, 40. F. influenced Isherwood, E, Bowen, and 

W. Plomer considerably. Slight generalizations. 

Reid, Forrest. PIV.TE 20.D. Lond: Faber, 1940, pp. 58, 77, 85, 115-16, 239-41. 

Personal glimpses of F., who befriended Reid at the time of publication of 

THE BR..CKNULS. Reid disagrees with F's praise of Firbank. F. agrees with 

Reid's publisher that THE BR..CKNGLS, which originally ended indeterminately, 
should have several more pages added. Keid records (239-41) a walk with 

F, to a scene which Reid used in THE RUTREAT (Lond: Faber, 1935, pp. 194-95). 

Richards, I.a. ".. Passage to Forster,'' FOHUM, LAXVIII (Dec. 1927), 914-929. 

One of the pioneer appreciations of F, F. has no easily definable criticism 
of life like Shaw or Wells. He has too urbane a manner, none of the "airs 

of the denunciating prophet," though he has "less satisfaction with human 
existence" than any other living writer. his peculiar quality as a novelist 

is his fiercely critical sense of values; life is constantly vitiated by 

automatism, official action, insincerity and other "modes of hwnan inter- 

course which once were governed, in small communities, by naturcl human 

feelings alone." He is preoccupied, almost obsessed, with a half mystical 

vision of the continuance of life from parent to child--the survival theme. 
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Richards discusses all the novels in relation to these aspects of F. which 

bothered the early reeder. ¥ re a aay, 

outh, Harold V. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND IDS.S IN THs TweNTIeTH CENTURY. NY: 
Longmans, 1948, pp. 58-62; Lond: Methuen, 1946, In his attempts to "combine 
what is best in nineteenth century thought and style with what is most fas- 
cinating in twentieth century mentality," F, very rarely succeeded, host 
of F's work lacks intimacy; Fe is too aloof, too objective, and laughs at 
too many things. PsSSaGE, rerhaps just as arbitrary and psychologically 
cryptic as his previous novels, is much more in tune with the new twentieth 
contury spirit. Asiz is possibly the best modern portrait of one nation2li- 
ty by another. F, stands between two schools, so good a master of the nine- 
teenth—century technique that he cannot do full justice to twentieth-century 
material, but he showed the reader how to think out his own immediate effrirs 
in terms of other people. 


Bale, William M., James Hall, and Martin Steinman. CRITIC:L DISCUSSIONS FOR 


TEaCHiRS USING "SHORT STORIES: TRk.DITION «~ND DIRUCTION." Norfolk, Conn: 
New Directions, 1949, pp. 30-33. analysis of "The Road from Colonus," 

"On the thematic level...the conflict is between the meaningfulness of the 
primitive life that wir. Lucas discovers at Platiniste and the mesningless- 
ness of the civilization that he has left, and in defeat returns to, in 
England; and its resolution is the tragic triumph of folly over wisdom." 


banders, Charles R. LYTTON STR:CHHY. HIS MIND .ND aRT. New Haven: Yale U.P., 


1957, ppe 28n, 177n, 347-48, Lists F. among contributors to and purpose of 
INDEPENDENT RGVIEW (later .LBANY nuVIdwW). Brief comment on F's defense of 
Strachey when he was attacked by Bertrand Russell in a B.B.C. broadcast 
(see LISTENurR, XLIII, July 17, 1952, pp. 97-8; and July 24, 1952, p. 142). 


Bavage, D.S. "E.M. Forster," in wRTTuitS OF TOD..Y, ed. Denys Val Baker. 2 vols. 


NY: Vanguard, 1947, Vol. I, ppe 154-69. «according to a note, first pub, in 
and now revised from longer work in NOW (not seen). «a longer version print- 
ed as "Examinations of Modern authors; 4--u.M. Forster," «OCKY :.OUNTAIN 
REVIEW, X (Swamer 1946), 190-204; rptd. in THS JiTHenED 3..NCH. Lond: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1950, pp. 44-69, which is here abstrrcted. F's novels 
show "a marked slavery to the bourgeois spirit and to society," a substitu- 
tion of superficial "liberal" alternatives of conventionality versus natural- 
ness for genuine conflict between idealisn (God, Absolute) and aaterialism 
(bourgeois society providing uneirned income for certain of F's characters). 
This substitution led to confusion of "good" and "bad" and a reversible 
moral symbolism. The athletic natural man (Gino) is good; but "bad" Gerald 
Dawes is athletic, The intuitive woman virs. Moore is good, but intuitive 
Mrs. Failing is bad. In P.SS..GE F's own fear of meaninglessness lurks be- 
hind his acceptance of superficial values and implies the disintegration 
characteristic of certain soderns. 


Shahani, tanjee G. "Some British I admire, V: Mr. #au. Forster," aSITIC 


REVIEW, nos. XLII (July 1946), pp. 270-73. Meant to nove been 2 great short 
story writer, F. is not at his best in works of large design. fF. has superb 
gift for social comedy: "there is a feminine cleuent shot through all his 
writing." PaSS.Gi, 2 great technical acconplishuent, lacks breath of life, 
but India too complex for F. 


Shanks, Edward. "Mr. E.ii. Forster," LONDOW :22CURY, XVI (July 1927), 265-74. 


The first four novels deal essentially with the discovery, "not of good and 
evil, but of good-and-evil" and with the "suspicion thrt these were comple- 
mentary sides of an eternal argument which was never to come to a conclusion," 
On one side is active, violent life and on the other are the "bounds of 
respectability, of culture, of rcfineincnt," F's tendency to balance the 
opposed forces, to judge fairly, results in "an action of low tones, of 
suppressed crises." In contrast there are sudden deaths, even violent ones, 
but these deaths are calmly announced, Unfortunately, sudden death carries 
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its own emphasis and often defeats F. in placing his real emphasis on more 
subtle points. Thus, the real crises in ROOM are two kisses and a man's 
refusal to male four at tennis; but the Florentine murder, while perhaps 
intended to set off the shan of some lives, draws attention to itself and 
is not epprovriate to the tone of the novel. In seeking for deeper and 
full expression in the later novels, F. lost something of the freshness 
of his first novel. HOWsRD'S END is richer but less conclusive; PaSS..GE 
is F's best work but nearly spoiled by Fielding, whose commentary olmost 
gives the book an air of political argument. Here F. is "no longer de- 
liberately impartial," but "he is carried away. . .into a poetic st2te of 
mere wonder," 

Singh, Bhupal. «a SURVEY OF sNGLO-INDI.N FICTION. Lond: Oxford U.P., 1934, 
pp. 1, 221-32, 233, Praises PASSAGE as an impirtial portrait neither 
designed to flatter Englishmen nor to please the Indian. «argues, unlike 
most critics, that Turton's behaviour is well motivated, that his attitude 
toward Fielding is not "unreal," that he, like Fielding, is not portrsyed 
as a type but as an individual. F. is a psychologist, rather than a por- 
trait painter; he shows the effect of -tmosphere and circumstances on hu- 
man relationships and on individual character, His "knowledge of anglo- 
India shows insight and perception." Similarly, the portraits of Moslen 
Indians, especially of aziz, ere well done, but his knowledge of Hindus 
is more limited. 

Stonier, G.W. "Books in General," NEW ST..TESMAN .ND N..TION, XXIV (Nov. 21, 
1942), Pe 341. A review of the Everyman Edition of Pi.S5.GE. F. is a 
"half-hog" writer who won't let his churacters go; his characters are all 
minor, but they "write and tilk more pointedly thin any other characters 
in fiction." In high spirits aid subtlety of dialogue he resembles Jane 
austen, but there is sore "largeness" about his work. In his style "collo- 
quial and poetic flow together.,.-naturoliy." The key phrase for F's wri- 
tings is "elusive ond settled," but JOURWEY, which seems unsettled, is a 
failure, F. like Chekhov is both "settled and yet continually restless." 
In P.SS..Gé mood and fact mingle beautifully; from it we grasp that the 
secret of India is that there is none. "The only faults in the book... 
[Bre] the chzracter of Mrs. Moore, who collapses suddenly and becomes a 
hateful mummy before passing into legend, and the lukewarm lovers, Ronny 
and-.dela," 

Swinnerton, Frank, THE GiORGIAN SCENE. NY: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, pp. 390- 
401, and passim. «above all a soralist, F. in his books has little warnth; 
they do not embrace the whole of life, yet they impress one with his in- 
tegrity, calm, and synpathy. Csambridge represents F's pride in spiritual 
culture, which gained support fron F's teacher and friend, G. Lowes 
Dickinson. ANGLS, "unnarred by contradiction or obscurity," is in some 
respects F's most successful book; JOURNLY is marred by the fantastic 
invention which causes "tedium and unconvincingness"; ROOM also fails 
because or its odd and never entirely clesrheaded passion for the irra- 
tional, which results in "no more than a novelette with a sentimental in- 
vocation to faunishness and eccentricity and mox.entary nudism to carry 
the graver message about truth"; HOWARD'S “ND, although one of F's most 
nature and richly diversified books, is puzzling because F's "invention is 
entirely arbitrary," the novel being spoiled by the fact that Helen Schlegel 
(whose passionste scénes occur "off-stage") is not credible and the Cockney 
clerk and his wife are "fantastic people offered as real people" and, thus, 
not believable. «although P.uSSsGE is F's most coherent late» novel, it is 
less interesting as 2 novel than "as a presentation, a crystallization, of 
Forster's thoughts and emotions." F's work is noteworthy for its integrity, 
its glorious sense of comedy, but it is deficient in emotion, guilty of 
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"inventive perfunctoriness, property babies, tiresome insistence upon the 
virtues of irrationality and unpreparedness, and so on," 

seccocceeesee OWINNGRTON: aN sUTOBIOGRAPHY, Garden City, NY: Doubleday, Doran, 
1936, pp. 112, 186, 280-81, 290, 292-94. Includes a brief sketch of F,. 
and expresses similar attitudes as in GEORGIAN SCENE, 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. CRITICISM .ND Thi NINETEENTH CENTURY. Lond: The sathlone 
Press, Univ. of London, 1951, pp. 244-69. Replies to F's charges that James! 
characters are incapable of fun, of carnality, of nine-tenths of heroisi, 
that their sensations are limited, and that there are no poor in his novels 
by suggesting that F. only knew James! later work. 

Tillyard, E.M.W. THE EPIC STRsIN IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL. Fairlawn, NJ: Essentixl 
Books, 1958, pp. 89, 18, 174, 176, 186. Disagrees with F's definition of 
the novel and with F's identification of Time as the major theme in Bennett! 
OLD WIVES TLE. 

Tindall, William York. THE LITERsRY SYMBOL. NY: Columbia U.P., 1955, pp. 36, 
142-44, 146-48, 217-20, 189-90. The mosque, symbol of formality and linita- 
tion, and the caves, symbol of something prehuwaan, abysmal, infinite, in- 
different, are extremes linked by the temple, symbol of "holy bewilderment," 
compromise; "the Temple comes last to reconcile abysmal cave with tidy 
mosque." The pattern of imagery is supported by action and character, which 
in turn help to reveal the meaning of the caves, The crves include "the 
prinitive, the unconscious, and the sexual"; they represent India, something 
intermediate and "man's feeling about all things." It is a great im-ge 
like Kafka's castle and Melville's whale. 

FORCES IN MODERN BRITISH LITER.TURE, 1885-1946. NY: Knopf, 1947, 
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pp. 114-16, 365-66, 380-81, passisza. Updated in Vintrge Books ed. (1956). 
In P.SS..Ge F., usually 2 Little Englander, impartially exposes the problems 
of empire, but more significuntly, though less clesrly, presents the enigma 


of Mrs. Moore which overshadows the theme of the "white man and his burden," 

F., as a "resident critic, too near his kind and too far fro others to see 

them properly," exposes his class with an apparatus "more elaborate than 

the results require." PaSSaGH is better than HOW.nD'S END because F. is 

more familiar with the Indians than with the lower caste at home, JOURNEY, 
east successful of the novels, shows things as mixed through the double 

eye of Cambridge. «aNGELS "is the ost nearly perfect among his novels 

and the most Jamesian," despite "the ironic inconclusiveness of the end- 

ing." Unlike Lawrence's "oafs," F's are not ideal; they are foils to the 

civilized, "The Story of a Panic" is F:s most Laurenti2zn piece, 

Traversi, Dea. "The Novels of £.i!. Forster," «ARuN.. (NY). no. 1 (..pril 1937), 
2@-40. Only when we can rel:te the deep and ingrained pessimism "to the 
central impulses of mr, F's work shrll we be able to assess its veluc...It 
is 2 critical and sensitive pessiiisn, awrke to the ost significsnt develop- 
ments of life, and judging them with pession and integrity." F, admires 
a world from which he does nct spring since he is not estsrlished in a 
strong tradition. "The author of HOWw..it0'S END is a social moraliser who 
is aware of living in which the contact of personalities shall be given a 
wider, imperson2zl context." 

Trilling, Lionel. E.M. FORSTER. Norfolk, Conn: New Directions, 1943. Despite 
its faults, this is still the best singie study of F. Trilling does not 
entirely neglect discussing F's skill as a litcrary -rtist, but his main 
emphasis throughout is on F. as a writes who is primarily concerned with 
realism, "the contradictions, paradoxes «ni dangers of living the moral 
life." In this respect he is of the schowl of Hawtacrne aad James, His 
novels are alw2ys in the liberal direction, but for 211 Fis commitment 
to liberalism, he is at war with the liberal imagination. The texture of 
each of the novels is examined in sepnrate chapters to illustrate F's 
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moral realism and his ambiguous attitude towards liberalism. The chapter 
on JOURNEY is particularly good; this novel, which most readers have dis- 
cussed as a failure, is to Trilling "the most brilliant, the most dramatic, 
and the most passionate of his works." Despite these superlatives, Trilling 
believes that HOWARD'S END is F's masterpiece, primarily because it develops 
more fully the themes and attitudes of the early novels and short stories 
and "throws back upon them a new and enhancing light." Trilling's approach 
is at its weakest, however, in the chapter on HOW..RD'S END: though he dis- 
cusses it at times brilliantly as the culmination of F's moral realism and 

liberal imagination, he neglects it from the viewpoint of literary art. 4 

P.SS.GE also suffers from this deficiency of approach. F's last novel is 

"the most comfortable and even the most conventional of F's novels" and it 

is "the least surprising," "the least capricious and, indeed, the least 

personal." Trilling's chapter on the literary criticism shows F. as one 
whose insights are often keen but who is not a great critical mind because 
he has refused to be great. Likewise, in suming up, Trilling believes 
that F. is almost a great novelist, but he falls short because of his 
scepticism and his ambiguous intellect. 

eeceseceecsecs "E bie Forster and the Liberal Tradition, " KENYON REVIEW, IV 
(Spring 1942), 160-73. Substantially the same as the first chapter of 
Trilling's book (above). 

coosescceeees THE LIBERAL IM.GIN.TION. NY: Viking, 1950; anchor Books, 1953, 
pe 212, In "Manners, Morals, and the Novel," Trilling briefly compares 
JOURNEY and THE PRINCESS C.S.M.SSIM., insofar as both deal with the problem 
of appearance and reality, both being descended from DON “UIXOTE. 

Vines, Sherard. MOVEMENTS IN NODtERN ENGLISH POETRY .ND PxOSE. Lond: Oxford 
U.P. ’ 1928. Not seene 

Voorhees, Richard J. "The Novels of E.M. Forster," SOUTH .TL.NTIC QU..RTERLY, 
LIII (Jan. 1954), 89-99. « generalized, somewhat haphazard study of motifs 
and ideas in F's novels; each novel is examined briefly. Has several in- 
teresting and valuable insights, but none is developed extensively, Finds 
a Lucretian toughness in F.; also believes the novels are an excellent 
illustration of learning the use of one's functions as one goes along; each 
one grows appropriately richer, whichnay explain why F. gave up fiction 
after P..SS.GH: after that anything would be an anticlimax, 

Waggoner, HH. "Exercises in Perspective: Notes on the Use of Coincidence in 
the Novels of E.M. Forster," CHIMERA, III (Summer 1945), 3-14. F. uses 
the device of coincidence to arrange perspectives. They are significant 
formally and philosophically. «artistically, "the significance of the 
accidental deaths in F. is that they destroy the most carefully cherished 
illusion of our culture, the illusion of security....They are as unkind... 
to our illusion of s:lvation by work as they are to the opposite heresy of 
salvation by faith," 

Warner, Rex. E.M. FORSTER. (Bibliographical Series of Supplements to "British 

Book News"; Writers and Their Work, No. 7.) Lond: Longmans, Green, 1950; 
rvd;, 1954. Very select bibliog. Warner's thesis is that though F. is in 
the liberal tradition, he is capzble of standing outside it. The ethos of 
the middle class, in which he was brought up, is always seen both from the 
inside and the outside. Characteristic of F's art is the difficult task 
of reconciling opposites, and in accomplishing this he shows some daring 
but also timidity, scepticism, and irresolution, The sources of his genius 
are really to be found in a "combination of vision and nightiare" rather 
than in a "political and scholarly rationalism »nd good will." His novels 

"penetrate the boundaries of deep dissztisfaction and despair." There are 

good, short (two or three pages each) analyses of each novel. Believes 

that P..SS.GE is the best F. novel: a brilliant and perplexing book in which 
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"“yision and nightmare tread close upon each other's heels and often go 
hand in hand." This 32-p.rge study is the best short intro. to F. 
available. 

Warren, austin. "The Novels of E.M. Forster," .MERIC.N REVIEW, IX (Summer 
1937), 226-51; rptd. in RaG& FOR ORDER (Univ. of Chicago P., 1948), 
pp. 119-41; rptd. in CRITIQUES AND £55.YS ON MODERN FICTION, 1920-1951, ed. 
by John W. Aldridge (NY: Ronald Press, 1952), pp. 447-87. F. has ideas but 
no central "idea" or system of ideas. He has endeavoured to attain a dis- 
passionate comprehension of life. But neither at wholeness nor at steadiness 
do his novels completely succeed; there are wide lacunae in them; his people 
are exempt from poverty, hunger, lust, hate, sexual love; except in PsSosGE, 
the individual is not portrayed in relation to society. His "double vision" 
gives him his prime quality; his ability to modulate from crisp comedy to: 
delicate pathos, But he does not always succeed in keeping the two worlds ir 
proper focus, 

Werry, Richard R. "Rhythm in Forster's A PASSAGE TO INDI‘.," STUDIES IN HONOR OF 
JOHN WILCOX, ed. by A. Dayle Wallace and Woodburn 0. Ross. Detroit: Wayne 
State U.P., 1958, pp. 227-37. Shows how two types of rhythm (ASPECTS)--an 
easy one of discernible notation and a difficult one integral to the whole 
work but not separable from it--pervade P..sS:GE, Of the first type F' 
"untracked peregrinations of the ubiquitous wasp" is an example; the second 
type gives symphonic unity to the three movements--the three sections-~of 
the novel, and brings about a sense of opening out or expansion, "like the 
universe itself," 

White, Gertrude M, "A PicSS.:GE TO INDI..: /nalysis and Revaluation," PMLA, LAVIII 
(Dec.1953), 641-57. «Attempts to show a dialectical pattern in P:SSAGE by 
which F, tries to bind social, psychological, and philosophical levels into 
a harmony, and to relate the characters and events of the novel to each other 
and to the informing idea of the whole. This design is a kind of Hegelian 
Thesis-Antithesis-Synthesis theme of fission and fusion--separateness and 
desired union--expressed in Whitman's poem. In "Mosque" "the problem of 
human separation and of attempts at bridging the gulf is set; in "Caves" is 
seen the utter rout of the forces of reconciliation; in "temple" a possible 
reconciliation of differences in a larger synthesis is expressed--in a uni- 
verse perhaps not a muddle but a mystery. 

Wilcox, Steward C. "The /llegory of Forster's 'The Celestial Omnibus,'" MODERN 
FICTION STUDIES, II(Winter 1956-57), 191-96. The everyday world and the 
world of creative imagination become the "allegorical topography" of the 
story. Examines the perveding literary imagery and allusions by means of 
which F. develops the allegory--from Shelley, Dante, Homer, Tennyson, Wagner, 
and others, 

Wilson, angus. "/\ Conversation with E.M, Forster," ENCOUNTER, IX (Nov. 1957), 
52-57. Wilson admits that F's ethic has influenced him "enormously both 
directly and by reaction." Wilson has, in his own work, deliberately knocked 

some of F's saints on the head and liberated some of his damned, but, he says, 
"my final sympathies are with his hiererchy." Believes F's moral outlook 

has been as influential on his generation as Shaw's on an earlier one, per- 
haps deeper and not as wide. F., says he did not intend to condemn Bast, that 
his seeming to have done so might be 2 failure in technique. fF, believes the 
collapse of Mrs, Moore is not connected with his ceasing to write novels, for 
(1) her influence reappears in the third section of the novel and (2) he 

just drifted out of writing novels, but "didn't really stop writing." F. 
admits the influence on him of Butler and s.usten and agrees that JOURNEY is 
his best novel, 

Woolf, Virginia. "The Novels of E, M. Forster, "TL.NTIC MONTHLY, CXV(Nov. 1927), 
642-48; rptd. in THE DEATH OF THE MOTH. NY: Harcourt, Brace; Lond: Hogarth, 
1942, ppe 104-12, Although F. "sees his people in close contact with their 
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surroundings," although there is an implied didacticism in the opposition of 
timidity and wildness, convention and freedom, unreality and reality, :.NGELS 
has much that is not didactic, much that seems spontaneous, much that places 
F, in the stream of susten and Peacock, JOURNEY, however, accentuates the 
opposition of truth and untruth, Cambridge and Sawston, etc., and takes 
"sides in the human conflict," although "a mocking spirit of fantasy" still 
flouts F's seriousness, But the contrary currents prevent the book's having 
"the authority of a masterpiece"; it lacks "the single vision." F, has a 
strong impulse to belong to both major camps of novelists, that of the 
prophets and teachers and that of the pure artists, His message does not 
concern institutions or laws, but the private life, the soul. The bringing 
together of the seen and the unseen, the monk and the beast, prose and 
passion is central to all his work. "In his combination of realism and 
mysticism his closest affinity is, perhaps, with Ibsen." F's problem is 
also "how to connect the actual thing with the meaning of the thing." But 
in shifting from the overly detailed, too literal realism to the luminous 
symbolism, F, fails in persuading us of the singleness of his vision, 
Although HOW..RD'S END has all the qualities to make a masterpiece, it too 
lacks the necessary fusion or cohesion; its brighter moments depend on such 
minor free agents as Tibby and Mrs. Munt. In P..SSi.GE F's characters have 
free play, they are less confined by F's imposed theories, "the saturation is 
more thorough," and the singleness of vision is more nearly achieved, 

secoccecceeseeee “IS Fiction an Art?" NY HER/.LD TRIBUNE BOOKS, 16 Oct. 1927, pp.1l, 
5-6; rvd. and rptd, as "The Art of Fiction," N..TION ND ATHENAEUM, 12 Nov. 
1927 /Litt. Supp/, pp. 247-483; rptd. in THE MOMENT AND OTHER ESS..YS (Lond: 
Hogarth, 1947; NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1948), pp. 106-12, Review of ASPECTS, 
Respectful but critical of F's insistence that novel must be judged as a 
reflection of life rather than <s an esthetic adventure for writer or reader, 

ee 4 WRITER'S DL.RY . Lond: Hogarth, 1953, pp. 12, 19-21, 54, 77; 
80, 83, 92, 94, 101, 117, 176, 231, 241, 243, 244, 272, 341. The many brief 
references reveal Mrs, Woolf's great respect for F, as a critic. It is for 
his judgment of her work that she is always most anxious. F, is the best of 
critics because he says the obvious, simple things that everyone else over- 
looks, 

Zabel, Morten Dauwen. "E. M. Forster, the Trophies of the Mind," in CRiFT ..ND 
CH..R/.CTER IN MODERN FICTION. NY: Viking, 1957, pp. 228-52. This version of 
the article, as Zabel explains in detail, incorporates material previously 
published in various places in 1938, 1943, 1951, and 1955. F, was popular 
in 1940 because he appeared to be defending a threatened traditin but he is 
now accepted as a 20th century classic who offers few traditional appeals, 
In allowing all his tales to venture "out of the solid framework of English 
social and moral convention, out of the received values and established 
security of a complacent tredition, into regions 'where angels fear to tread, 
™ F, anticipated a fundamental impulse in the fiction of the 20th century. 
"To see life steadily and to see it whole," with wit and acuteness, best 
describes F's work; he transmits life's complexity, not its greatness, F,, 
like Gide, displays a restless disquiet of morel sensiblity; his novels 
oppose the prose of life to its passion; but he reveals his decided cur- 
tailment of crestive capacity and action, In F..SS..GE F, has carried the 
riddle of human relations and society to its farthest boundary; this book 
"is anargument for integration--a plea for mankind to save itself from 
defeat or disaster by surmounting its denials of spirit, its refusals of 
natural instinct." Zabel doubts Chaudhuri's criticism that F's details on 
India, his historical acumen, are inaccurate and maintains that this writer 
misunderstands F's novel, 

lwerdling, Alex. "The Novels of E. M, Forster," TWENTIETH CENTURY LITER..TURE, 

II (Jan, 1957), 171-81. F's first three novels are "novels of morals and 
novels of manners alike, with a range of interest extending from subtle and 
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ironic social commentary to positive affirmation of personal, almost anti- 
social, ideals." The central note of all of F's fiction is "the emptiness 
of life without love," although another important value in F's fiction is 
involvement, F. remains "a detached spectator of his own creations." In F's 
work there is a failure often of the dramatic eye, as he substitutes the 
essay for the narrative at crucial points in the early novels. F. is uneasy 
with "felt life"; thus, often characters assume greater symbolic importance 
after death. HOW..RD'S END attempts something which we suspect is beyond 
humanity and tries to do so in human rather than heroic terms. It has both 
@ public and a private voice, the latter foreshadowing the disillusionment 
of PASS:\GE. "the true scheme of HOWARD'S END is the disenchantment with the 
power of human relationships," P..SS..GE is a genuine triumph of the dramatic 
eye. "Here is a sense of weariness and fruitlessness, a world of isolation 
and solitude, in which people never quite come into each other's focuS.... 
The fragments are the only consolations in a world which has both youth and 


hope." 








WALTER BESANT ON THE ART OF THE NOVEL 


BY ERNEST BOLL 
(University of Pennsylvania) 


The development of Walter Besant to his full power as a novelist was 
certainly delayed and perhaps thwarted by his partnership with James Rice. 
What is possibly the best of the novels written by the teamj The Chaplain of 
the Fleet (1881), came at the end of the partnership, when Rice was disabled 
by cancer. Besant, who was not selfish or ambiguous in his statements, 
referred to it as "the first of my eighteenth century novels." 


I prefer the novels Besant did alone. They generate plenty of action 
and strong emotions. They explore the lower levels of London life, sensibly 
describe some of the social problems the last two decades of the century 
recognized and show characters solving them. They recreate an exciting 
eighteenth century London that is magically seen from within its own time, 
and sound echoes of Dickensian mannerisms with spontaneous animation. All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men (1882), The Revolt of Man (1882), Children of 
Gibeon (1886), The Rebel Queen (1893), and No Other Way (1902) deserve 
attentive reading. 





The merits of his novels Besant shares with many other writers of his 
time, and the endurance of their appeal is subject to doubt. But his ideas 
on the art of the English novel are second to Fielding's only in time for 
their sound and enduring sense. They support the truism that the most 
reliable philosopher on the art of the English novel will always be a prac- 
titioner. The best introduction to Besant's ideas on the novel is his 
Autobiography, which was posthumously published in 1902. It discloses a 
number of parallels with the greatest master of the English novel in the 
ninetcenth century. Besant was born (in 1836) in the Portsea section of 
Portsmouth, to which Landport had a suburban attachment. He later moved to 
London and became passionately concerned with every detail of its visible 
present and historical past. His personality repeated fundamental Dickensian 

traits: intellectual emancipation, a positive love for life, an active re- 
sistance to joy-suppressing evangelicalism, opposition to caste-worship, 
concern for discovering and publishing distresses of the working classes to 
provoke readers to humane action, practical helpfulness to writers whose art 
no longer, or had never, won commercial returns, pride in authorship, 
conscientious humility as an artist toward his art, and a deep wish to give 
pleasure as well as moral heartening to his readers. Two of his five con- 
fessed models for the development of his style had helped Dickens form his 
own: Goldsmith and Irving. Dickens, Balzac, and Sand were other influences 


Besant acknowledged. 


Besant's first aim as a stylist was to be instantly lucid. "No one," 
he admitted, "would believe the trouble I had in making the pen a servant 
instead of a master, in other words, in forcing the brain to concentrate." 
In the tenth chapter he declares his simple conviction "that the first and 
most important thing is to have a clear story with strong characters." In 
the next chapter he tells us that he began planning a novel by choosing the 
central theme: "a plain, clear, and intelligible motif - one which all the 
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world can understand." Round this he collected people who would be interesting 
to his readers, characters whose actions, conversation, and motives would tell 
the story. Analysis of character he dismissed as mere laborious talk. "If 

my people do not reveal themselves by their acts and words, then I have failed! 
For that is how characters ought to be revealed in a novel,- a representation 
of life. The occasions on which Besant used summarized thought-flow and 
silent soliloquy to fill in the gaps that overt action and spoken words could 
not supply are infrequent. Through the actions, conversations, and motives 
that told the story, the reader would receive views of life, pictures of 

life, and illustrations of life, 


Besant organized his materials, he said, into a sequence of situations 
that would yield dramatic effects; their development was guided by his sense 
of proportion. He compared his way of starting and continuing a novel to 
the constructing and finishing of a tunnel. 


The Autobiography exposes Besant's simplicity and clarity of outlook on 
social action and the writer's place in society. He regarded the dynamics 
of social behavior to be contained in the initiative of the individual. He 
realistically saw the novelist as 2 member of society who withdraws for 
certain regular intervals to dream, and who, on his return to society, 
notices with a shock how relentlessly life hzs sped on. He shared Defoe's 
philosophy that the man who is born into the iniddle classes is best off; the 
writer specifically so. He felt that his six-and-a-half years as a teacher 
in an English school in Mauritius had been the means of conditioning him 
into the emancipated observer the writer must be to be fairest to his human 
materials. He was freed there fron his university znd his ecclesiastical 
indoctrinations by his membership in a society that wis constantly fluid and 
extremely heterogeneous in national origins and social levels. When he left 
Mauritius he was purged of priggishness, of belief in the paramount need of 
a ruling caste, of dogmatic concepts of religion. Mauritius did completely 
for Besant what Burma was to complete for Eric Blair /George Orwell/, 
Besant had to learn abroad "the lesson that in hwuenity there is no caste 
that is common, and none that is unclean. The unclean and the common are 
individual, and not general." His emancipation simplified his mystique into 
a worship of Nature as pure conscious experience, and a belief in God as the 
sum of the mind that gives law to the infinite varicty in Nature that it is 
man's opportunity to experience. 


Very simply he stated "the real solid work" of his life wes "the obser- 
vation of men and women, and the telling of stories about them." He accepted 
as inevitable the consequence of being an honest teller 2bout life: the 
making of enemies. He was proud of the ecnemies he hod ade: the spiritualistic 
fraud, the sickly sentimentalist who demended that rogues he punished in 
books, and "the shricking sisterhood" of women who would be men. (The para- 
doxical gospel of Feminism he satirized in a fantasy that is as amazingly 
relevant to this day as it is wholly overlooked, The Revolt of Man.) He 
recognized the distinction between the literary and the commercial values of 
& book. He knew 1 work of high litcrary value might have < low salability: 
but he asserted the right of an author to xudit the "books" of his publishers 
to find out how well his books had sold and how fair o portion of their 
commercial valuc he was receiving. To establish that right was one of the 
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main purposes for founding the Society of authors, in whose activities Besant 
took a conspicuous part from 1883 to the time of his death. 


The Society of authors was the one exception he permitted himself in his 
association with writers. Intuitively and empirically he knew that an author 
must keep his responses to life freed from entanglement with literary friend- 
ships that have the force of a school or a set in shaping his work, or that even 
cause his work to be identified with a set. He would not belong to any literary 
club. The Society of authors, however, had no literary atmosphere; it was a 
philanthropic association, an instrument of power needed to win justice from 
otherwise unimpressionable publishers. 


Besant's good sense made him see the relationship between the physical 
health of an author and the healthiness of his work. He believed also that an 
author must not be driven to write by a need for money: "The great thing in 
literary work is .lways the same - to be independent: not to worry about money, 
and not to be compelled to go pot-boiling." 


The fullest account of Besant's theories of the novel is contained in his 
book, The Art of Fiction, which was delivered as a lecture to the Royal Insti- 
tution on April 25, 1884, printed by Chatto and Windus the same year, and re- 
issued, with notes, in 1902. In this classic address Besant pronounced a credo, 
reviewed the treditions of fiction, analyzed public opinion on the novelist and 
on fiction, described the effects of fiction upon readers, formulated the atti- 
tudes that are most helpful to the novelist, suggested a regimen for his acquir- 
ing facility in using his naturel gifts, and prescribed some rules of effective 
composition of the novel; and for good measure estinated the work of three 


categories of nineteenth century novelists, the prior, the contemporary, and the 
youngest generations. 


One of the most admirzble 2s well as fundamental stitcments thet Besant 
made about the novel was the profession of faith that he laid down for the 
practice of novel-writing. In his first sentence he told his audience, "I 
desire this evening to consider Fiction as one of the Fine Arts;" and the 
first proposition he submitted was "That Fiction is an Art in every way worthy 
to be called the sister and the equal of the arts of Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
and Poctry; that is to say, her field is as boundless, her possibilitics are 
as vast, her excellences as worthy of admiration, as may be claimed for any of 
her sister arts."" The novelist is an artist, the equal in his claim to honor 
of any artist of his rank in any other recognized field of art. 


Besant bristled at in epithet the public applicd to the noveclist,-"nere 
entertainer," even as that epithet was to ruffle Maugham almost seventy years 
after (4 Writer's Point of View, 1951). In reviewing the traditions of the 
generic stuff of the novel,-fiction- as a world-spread product, Besant esti- 
mated it to be the oldest of the orts, the most widely existing, the most widely 
demanded, and the most accessible. It had carried a heavier burden of the 
teaching of religion than any other art. It was the instrument most depended 
on for instruction in morality. "The world has always been taught whatever 
little morality it possessed by way of story, frble, rpologue, parable, and 
allegory." Fiction was the most influcntiel medium of cormunicrtion, the most 
powerful means of teaching people whxt other men and: women were like, and the 
chief school for the teaching of manners, philosophy, and even science for the 
majority of the world of readers. This last contention Trollope, of course, 
had already made in his lecture "On English Prose Fiction as a Rational 
Amusement" (Liverpool Institute, Nov, 13, 1873) and in his autobiography (1883). 
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Besant analyzed the effects of a novel: to relieve lives from dulness, 
to give positive delight, to stimulate original ideas about materials close 
to the reader's eyes through the impact of the author's distant vision, and, 
most important, to encourage sympathy. 


Besant displays the socially responsible insight of a psychiatrist when 
he relates sympathy in the art of the novel and sympathy in the art of social 
behavior to a constant goal of the processes of civilization: the sharpening 
of the power of a human being to isolate and identify other individuals, 
despite the dulling effects of routine and the compacting effects of pre- 
judged classifications and interdependent relationships. "The novel," Besant 
said, "not only requires of its followers, but creates in its readers, that 
sentiment which is destined to be a most mighty engine in deepening and 
widening the civilization of the world. We call it Sympathy, but it means 
a great deal wore than was formerly understood by the word. It means, in 
fact, what Professor Seeley once called the Enthusiasm of Humanity, and it 
first appeared, I think, about a hundred and fifty years ago, when the modern 
novel came into existence....The modern Sympathy includes not only the power 
to pity the sufferings of others, but also that of understanding their very 
souls; it is the reverence for man, the respect for his personality, the re- 
cognition of his individuality, and the enormous value of the one man, the 
perception of one man's relation to another, his duties and responsibilities. 
Through the strength of this newly born faculty, and aided by the guidance 
of a great artist, we are enabled to discern the real indestructible man 
beneath the rags and filth of a common castaway, the possibilities of the 
meanest gutter-child that steals in the streets for its daily bread. Surely 
that is a wonderful Art which endows the people -all the people- with this 
power of vision and feeling." 


Besant's rationale of the materials and conditions of English fiction 
iterates Fielding's conceptions, and so sustains the momentum of the great 
tradition, that the field of the novel is the whole of humanity. There is 
no limit upon the selection of characters or classes: "materials are 
everywhere - there is nothing too low, nothing too high, nothing too base, 
nothing too noble for the novelist." Besant's rule on the quiddity of fiction 
is absolute. "The very first rule in Fiction is thet human interest must 
absolutely absorb everything else....The human interest in Fiction...is of 
this world, wholly of this world;" and the "sole end, aim, and purpose fin 
modern fiction/ is to portray humanity and human character." 


There is an element in his rationale of conditions that is, I think, 
less controversial than Henry James made it out to be in his long review 
of Besant's book ("The Art of Fiction", Longman's Magazine, September 1884; 
reprinted in Partial Portraits), In accepting the moral viewpoint as tradi- 
tional in the English novel Besant s2xid:",..the modern English novel, what- 
ever form it trkes, almost always starts with 2 conscious moral purpose, 
When it does not, so much are we accustomed to expect it, that one feels as 
if there has been a debasement of the Art. It is, fortunately, not possible 
in this country for any man to defile and defame humanity and still be called 
an artist; the development of modern sympathy, the growing reverence for the 
individual, the ever-widening love of things beautiful and the appreciation 
of lives made beautiful by devotion and self-denial,.the sense of personal 
responsitility among the English-speaking races, the deep-seated religion 
of our people, even in a time of doubt, are all forces which act strongly 
upon the artist as well as upon his readers, and lend to his work, whether 
he will or not, a moral purpose so clearly imarked that it has become 
practically a law of English Fiction." 
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Fretfully attacking, in the midst of a generally appreciative and even 
applausive study, that proves how profoundly Besant had stimulated him, James 
used a misleading phrase with which to challenge Besant's alleged dictum that 
English Fiction should have a conscious moral purpose. James fluttered about 
with an irrelevant insistence that the novelist ought to be utterly free to 
describe, to reproduce life without any external limitations or subjective 
predeterminations, Any reader may see what the excited James professed being 
unable to make out, that Besant uttered an empirical observation, not an a 
priori imperative. He was saying, "It has been so; English readers are 
accustomed to it; you are subject to their standards and wishes, being one 
of them yourself; and if you want to be read, recognize the fact as in 
the nature of the English tradition." To James's substitute imperative, 
demanding the choice of perfect freedom from a moral purpose, Besant could 
have granted a smiling assent on the plane of abstract principle, provided 
the novelist were freed from social responsiveness and social responsibility, 
James's own response to the moral atmosphere of the English tradition has 
been perfectly described by Bradford Booth (Nineteenth Century Fiction, 
September 1953). When Besant accepted the English readers! and writers' 
traditional guidance by a moral viewpoint in fiction he was not doing so as 
either a compulsive or a partisan moralist. He thought the "preaching 
novel", that advanced the doctrine of some one church, as the least desirable 
of novels, and expressed joy that it had gone out of fashion, The essay by 
James is worth reading as a revelation of the contrast between an inner- 
sealed multi-cameral mind, that of James, and a cosmic vision, that of Besant, 
his inferior as novelist. Besant was able as a thinker to view both the 
moral atmosphere and the novel in one glance, while James had to keep the 
two sealed against each other. James betrayed the same mental limitedness 
when he made this comment upon Trollope's conceding, in the course of a 
novel, that his story was only makebelieve; "Such a betrayal of a sacred 
office seems to me, I confess, a terrible crime." The essential difference 
between their minds was that Trollope's mind, like Besant's, had an open 
cosmic vision that could in one glance see the make-believe that the novel 
is and the surrounding world that we agree to call reality, 





In considering the nature of the novelist, Besant did not elaborate on 
the complex endowment of natural abilities the novelist must start out with. 
He did place him as the highest ranking psychologist. He did not believe any 
person without the natural abilities could be taught to become a novelist, 
since the novel, like the other fine arts, was removed from the region of 
the mechanical arts. But he did make suggestions on the forming of habitual 
attitudes toward the art and toward life that would be of the greatest useful- 
ness to the writer, He should feel that "there is nothing more worthy of 
representation than men and women in action and in passion." He should be- 
lieve that "the world is full of the most wonderful men and women, not one of 
whom is mean or common, but to each his own personality is @ great and awful 
thing, worthy of the most serious study," 


Besant laid down a regimen by which the naturally endowed novelist may 
train himself, He must practise daily describing the commonest things he 
has met in the course of the day, so that gradually his eye will see clearly, 
his judgment will select the important thing seen or said, and his touch 
gather all within a firm outline. The basis of success in description is 
observation. The writer must develop the "intelligent eye." Besant 
Suggested the method of Houdin, a continual registering and recalling of sense 
data, and the attitude of Richard Jefferies, who assumed that inexhaustible 
facts lay before his eyes, to be seen if he looked patiently enough for them, 
Jefferies sat down in a coppice, and long before he had half finished look- 
ing, he had seen a volume full, Jefferies looked at a world of hedge and 
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ditch and brook; the novelist should exercise the same patient observation of 
details in the towns and villages and assemblies of-mén and “women. 
Novelists "must be unceasingly occupied in studying the ways of mankind, the 
social laws, the religions, philosophies, tendencies, thoughts, prejudices, 
superstitions of men and women. They must consider as many of the forces which 
act upon classes and individuals as they can discover; they should be always 
trying to put themselves into the place of another; they must be as inquisitive 
and as watchful as a detective, as suspicious as a criminal lawyer, as eager 
for knowledge as a physicist, and withal fully possessed oftshat spirit to 
which nothing appears mean, nothing contemptible, nothing unworthy of study, 
which belongs to human nature," 


The materials of fiction must be drawn from personal observation and ex- 
perience. Places, manners, people must have been personally seen. "This is a 
very simple Rule, but one to which there should be no exception -never to go 
beyond your own experience." When the novel being written was a historical 
one, this rule applied only to the characters, Besant interpreted the central 
aim of the historical novel to be the making its people believable. He 
thought men and women pretty much alike in all ages, and credibility of the 
people in a historical novel had to issue from the writer's direct experience, 
The descriptive material whose truth was limited or concealed by time the 
historical novelist would have to borrow from the reports of contemporary 
observers; their correspondence, comedies, essays newspapers, and tales. But 
on the borrowing of recorded matter to build the facies of a contemporary 
setting Besant imposed an absolute taboo, While any errors in 2 historical 
novel are apparent only to an archaeologist, someone among the general readers 
is sure to find out and be disgusted by any blunder, omission, or confusion 
resulting from the author's ignorance of his alleged field of contemporary 
knowledge. 


Besant ridiculed the theorist who professed that all stories had been 
told already and the paradox that emerged from this belief, the idea that 
people would continue to care for fiction but cease to cire for the story, A 
story eternally provides the best vehicle for communicating any observations 
of infinitely varied humanity. "Why, the story is everything..,..Fiction with- 
out adventure - drama without a plot - a novel without surprises - the thing 
is as impossible as life without uncertainty." 


The particular pleasure that the story design and its materials induce, 
Besant taught, depends upon what he called fidelity, the verdict of belief 
won froin the reader. = The will to believe is certainly one of the essential 
motives of interest in a story. - And fidelity, or belief, is won best by 
the selection of materials that lie close to the author. The writer must not 
go on journalizing jaunts in pursuit of subjects. He should select his 
characters from churches, clubs, trais, omnibuses. "I am quite sure that the 
chief lesson to be learned from the study of nearly ell our modern novelists 
is that adventure, pathos, amusement and interest are far better sought among 
lives which seem dull, among people who seem at first beyond the reach of 
romance, than from eccentricity and peculiarity of manner, or from violent 
and extreme reverses and accidents of fortune. This is, indeed, only another 
es of the increased value which we have learned to attach to individual 

ife." 


The author's judgment in selecting materials is related to the dramatic 
sense, whose best guide is the rule to suppress everything that does not 
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propel the story, or illustrate the character, or bring into bolder relief 

the hidden forces acting upon the characters - that is, their emotions, their 
passions, 2nd their intentions. Besant compared the writing of a novel with 
the production of a play. A novel "may be divided into scenes and acts, 
tableaux and situations, separated by the end of the chapter instead of the 
drop scene: the writer is the dramatist, stage-manager, scene-painter, actor, 
and carpenter, 2ll in one: it is his single business to see that none of the 
scenes flag or fall flat: he must never for one moment forget to consider 
how the piece is looking from the front." 


Besant realised the supreme dramatic effectiveness of speech, and warned 
the writer not to interrupt dialogue with frequent descriptions of the overt 
signs of emotion of the speakers; emotion ought to be easily inferred from 
the dialogue. "That is the highest art which carries the reader along and 
makes him see, without being told, the changing expressions and the gestures 
of the speakers, and hear the varying tones of their voices." 


The author's belief in his characters is their breath of life. The 
author must not let his people have their freedom in a story until they have 
grown so distinct in his mind that their imagined behavior, speech, and 
reactions to one another seem spontaneous. Besant writes in the great tra- 
dition of certainty when he declares that the author must feel that he has 

drawn all the secrets of his people in relation to the story out of them 
before he is ready to write. His people must be so real to him that they 

have engaged in thousands of scenes that take place only in his brain and never 
are spread upon the pages of his book, His raw materials are selected by 
chance out of the luxuriant creativity of external, observed life. His final 
materials are selected out of the luxuriant creativity of his imagination. 


The novelist should always aim 1t beauty of workmanship, beauty of style. 
He should keep his novel as unspoiled by a carelessly worded sentence or a 
single unconsidered phrase as if it were 2 poem. But he should not attach 
such an enormous importance to style as to weaken the power of a situation 
or to surrender to priggishness or verbal fads. Every scene, however unimpor- 
tant, should be finished with care, To obtain beauty of finish the writer 
must be ready to pay in unstinted rewriting. 


Besant warns the writer against betraying strain, and against the 
vulgarity of exhibitionism. He urges him to wear a cheerful countenance toward 
his reader, and to give himself confidently to his work: "let him pour 
without stint or measure into his work 211 that he has observed, and all that 
he has remembered: all that there is of nobility, sympathy, and enthusiasm 
in himself, Let him spare nothing, but lavish all that he has, in the full 
confidence that the wells will not be dried up, and that the springs of fancy 
and imagination will flow again, even though he seem to have exhausted him- 
self in this one effort." 


Sustaining his sanity in empirical observations upon the novel is Besant's 
Prophecy about its future: "in this Art, as in the others, there is, and will 
be always, whatever has been done already, something new to describe....the 
mind of man cannot be,..exhausted; it yields discoveries to every patient 
student; it is absolutely inexhaustible; it is to every one a fresh and virgin 
field: and the most successful investigator leaves regions and tracts for his 
Successor as vast as those he has himself gone over. I think the fiction, 
and, indeed, all the imaginary work of the future will be far fuller in human 
interest than in the past." 
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Besant's address is a classic; and, after the manner of a classic, it is 


remarkably filled with quotations. It is, to my knowledge, the first full 
statement made during the nineteenth century of the practices of the great 
novelists of the English humanitarian tradition. It preserves the essentials 
of that tradition: the need for faith in life as a whole, acceptance of a 
moral position, certainty in characterisation, and an unqualified faith in 
the value of each individual life, 


REVIEW 


FROM JANE AUSTEN TO JOSEPH CONRAD, ed. by Robert C. Rathburn and Martin Steinman, 
Jr. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. $5.75. 


This is an exceptional book. Essays in honor of an esteemed teacher, often writ- 
ten by former students, seldom make an even passably good collection. The pre- 
sent book, however, differs in many ways from the usual collection of this kind, 
First, the contributors were apparently selected for their authoritative know- 
ledge of the subject of their essays and not for sentimental reasons. Secondly, 
while well-known scholars (McKillop, Daiches, Haight, W. Van O'Connor, Tindall, 
and others) have contributed essays of the high calibre we expect of them, some 
first-rate less known younger scholars are also represented, Thirdly, this col- 
lection gains coherence and depth by being limited to specific discussions of in- 
dividual nineteenth-century novels; at the same time these essays have breadth 
because their authors were requested to examine the individual novel in the con- 
text of the writer's total achievement. The entire collection is nicely framed 
by two general essays, Rathburn's "The Makers of the British Novel" and Steinman's 
"The Old Novel and the New." Between these two essays, the reader will find es- 


says on Austen (2), Scott (1), Bulwer-Lytton (1), Thackeray (1), Dickens (2), 

the Brontes (2), Mrs. Gaskell (1), Butler (1), George Eliot (2), Reade (1), Mere- 
dith (1), Hardy (1), Trollope (2), and Conrad (1), While I am delighted to have 
essays devoted to minor writers, I doubt that Trollope warrants two essays while 
Conrad, Hardy, Meredith, Thackeray, and Scott receive only one each and while 
there are none on Wilkie Collins, Kipling, R.L. Stevenson. This, however, is a 
minor complaint about a book of essays as admirable as this one. 


I should like to single out for special commendation Wayne Burns! excellent art- 
icle on "Charles Reade's CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE: A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Pre~Raphaelite." Burns has also published on Reade in LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY 
and PMLA (1945). His present article is likely to lead some readers to recon- 
sider Reade's personality and his art of fiction. Also warranting special com- 
mendation is Jacob Korg's examination of the spiritual theme in Gissing's BORN 

IN EXILE, Mr. Korg, no stranger to EFT, has previously written expertly and per 
ceptively on Gissing in PMLA (1955) and AMERICAN SCHOLAR (1950). In Mr. Korg, 
Gissing at least comes close to finding the kind of Advocate G.W. Stonier, in the 
introduction to the new World's Classics edition of NEW GRUB STREET, wishes Giss- 
ing might have. Burns! and Korg's articles both examine the artistic process of 
converting autobiographical experience into fiction. 


-—~H.E. Gerber 








"TOO MANY PARTICULARS" 


By D.S. Bland 
(University of Liverpool) 


Amidst all the discussion that has taken place in the last half century 
on the nature of the novel the role and technique of background description 
have been somewhat neglected. Background description is frequently dismissed 
as an irrelevance, as, for example, by Robert Liddell in his Treatise on the 
Novel (1947). He is particularly hard on the description of houses and interioi. 
but this is not unexpected in an admirer of Jane Austen, who, in one of her 
letters of advice to Anne, writes: "You describe a sweet place. You give 
too many particulars of right hand and left." In fact, criticism of this 
aspect of the novelist's art has hardly progressed beyond the position adopted 
by Jane Austen. Detailed examinations of the relevance of descriptive passages 
to the totality of the novel are hardly ever to be met with. What is more 
usual is an out-and-out rejection without examination. 


Typical of the attacks that have been made is the essay on "Modern Fiction" 
in The Common Reader (First Series), in which Virginia Woolf censures Wells, 
Bennett, and Galsworthy: 


If we fasten, then, one label. on all these books, on which is 
one word, materialists, we mean by it that they write of un- 
important things; that they spend immense skill and immense 
industry making the trivial and the transitory appear the true 
and the enduring. 


Bennett she sees as someone who, with a "magnificent apparatus for catching 
life," comes down "just an inch or two on the wrong side." Of much of his 
work this is true, but it ean hardly be maintained of his best. ‘In Clayhanger 


about) can be adequately felt. Thus, Anna's cherishing of the memory of Willy 
Price, while acquiescing in her marriage to Henry Mynors, can be understood as 
Bennett wishes us to understand it only if we see it against the background 

of kiln and kitchen. Anna is indeed of the Five Towns, 


An analysis of a p2ssage in The Old Wives' Tale will serve both as a 
refutation of Virginia Woolf's attack and as an example of the sort of examina- 
tion which I would like to see applied to passages of interior description 
in the novel. 








Lin saying this I find I have unconsciously echoed what Henry James said in 
his TLS article on "The Younger Generation" in 1914. But having acknowledged 
that Bennett "has put dowm upon the table, in dense unconfused array, every 
fact required to make the life of the Five Towns press upon us," he goes on 
to make his usual point about "interest." "Yes, yes; but is this all? These 
are the circumstances of the interest...but where is the interest itself, 
where and what its centre 2nd how are we to measure it in relation to that?" 
If the attack on the fictional description of environment has any actual 
point of departure, it is probably in this attitude of James, since it is 

one to which he gives expression more than once in his criticism. 
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The room was fairly spacious. It had been the girls‘ retreat 

and fortress since their earliest years. Its features seemed 

as natural to them as the features of a cave to a cave dweller.... 
There was only one bed, the bedstead being of painted iron; they 
never interfered with each other in that bed, sleeping with a 
detachment as perfect as if they had slept on opposite sides of 
St. Luke's Square; yet if Constance had one night lain down on 
the half near the window, the secret nature of the universe would 
have seemed to be altered.... The sash of the window would not 
work quite properly, owing to a slight subsidence in the wall, 
and even when the window was fastened there was always a narrow 
slit to the left hand between the window and its frame; through 
this slit came draughts, and thus very keen frosts were remem= 
bered by the nights when Mrs. Baines caused the sash to be 

forced and kept at its full height by means of wedges--the 

slit of exposure was part of the order of the world. 


They possessed only one bed, one washstand, and one dressing- 
table.... They had, moreover, a chest of drawers with a curved 
front, of which structure Constance occupied two short drawers 
and one long one, and Sophia two long drawers. On it stood two 
fancy work-boxes, in which each sister kept jewellery, a savings- 
bank book, and other treasures, and these boxes were absolutely 
sacred to their respective owners. They were different, but 
one was not more magnificent than the other. (Indeed a rigid 
equality was the rule in the chamber, the single exception being 
that behind the door were three hooks, of which Constrnce 
commanded two, [Book I, Ch. 2 


Even a superficial reading reveals the degree of selection and emphasis 
that Bennett has engrzged in here in order to localise the sisters and place 
them in a relationship of almost rigid equality. But this is not all. Some 
of the details are also relevant to the development of the action. The 
occasion on which the description is introduced is the evening that follows 
the rape of Mr. Povey's tooth by the lively Sophia. The tooth has been 
placed in her hitherto inviolate work-box, and Constance, already (although 
unconsciously) in love with Mr. Povey, and therefore jealous of Sophia's 
keepsake, breaks 211 tradition in taking the tooth from the box, And what 
does she do with it? She pushes it through the slit in the window frame. 


The basis of the novel is the divergence of the girls! paths through 
life, and this is the actual point at which they begin to seprrate, Nothing 
can be the same after Constance's action, there will be no more "rigid 
equality." And the picture of the equality that reigns in the bedroom, and 
the dramatic use to which the work-box and the window are put, demand that 
these details shall be solidly present to our senses. 


Virginia Woolf's attack is, of course, along the whole front of the early 
twentieth-century novel, Mr. Liddell's is more specifically concerned with 
the function of description. He censures the "careful upholstery" of 
Galsworthy, for example, on the ground that we ought to be able "to deduce 
from the charscter of any Forsyte, if he had been well drawn, what sort of 
furniture he would be likely to have, and wht he would be likely to offer 
one if one dined with him--if it is really a matter of interest to know." 

Of course it is. The Forsyte saddle of mutton is a symbol of the solidity 
of the Forsyte way of life. "You know where you are with a Forsyte" might 





of change and decay. Look at Bosinney and his hat 


almost be their motto. The mutton stands for certainty, for tradition, for 
conservation, in a world which exhibits (to a Forsyte) dangerous symptoms 


Virginia Woolf and Mr. Liddell, it seems to me, misunderstand Gals- 
worthy's purpose. If The Forsyte Saga is a materialist novel, it is because 
the Forsytes are materialists. Galsworthy surely wants to make us under- 
stand that they exist only by reason of their property, and it is Soames's 
tragedy that, in spite of an inkling of something beyond possessions, he 
loses Irene through regarding her es one of them. I do not say that the thing 
is as well done as it might be (though better done than the attempt to present 
Irene as a Forsyte-distrubing symbol of Beauty). What I do maintain is that 
there are good reasons why Galsworthy should try to do it. Mr. Liddell might 
have reflected upon the practice of Proust in this respect. The flickering 
sensitivity of the narrator's personality in A la recherche du temps perdu is 





in them, and so on; 
that I say the thing is not as well done by Galsworthy as it might be. 
the point is that his reasons for doing it «re as valid as Proust's, 


because she de2rls with snobbery. 
Tate in his essay on "Techniques of Fiction" 


window. Mr, Tate writes: 


never with society, that out of this view of man isolated we see 
developed to the highest possible point of virtuosity and power a 


in terms of situation and scene. To have made this the viable 
property of the art of fiction was to have virtually made the art 
of fiction. And that, I think, is our debt to Flaubert. 








vividly be rendered. 


played off against a world that Proust is at infinite pins to mke solidly 

present to the reader. It is to this end that he piles up his details about 

women's fashions, the decorations of salons, the entertainment that goes on 
and it is in comparison with a writer of Proust's stature 

But 

In fact, 

in attacking Galsworthy as a materixlist, Virginis Woolf and Mr, Liddell are 

coming dangerously near that attitude which condemns Jane Austen as a snob 


A more reasonable attitude to the role gf description is adopted by Allen 
when he discusses the scene in 
Madame Bovary where Emma contemplates suicide by jumping from the attick 


It is one of the amazing paradoxes of the modern novel, whose great 
subject is a man alone in a society or even against society, almost 


technique of putting man wholly in his physical setting. The action 
is not stated from the point of view of the author; it is rendered 


This observation ought to become a locus classicus in future discussions 

of the novel, for it seems to me that we heave here the secret of what the 
novel is; that is to say, what it is in contrastto the epic, the romance 

and other forms of narrative. It is "man alone in society or even against 
society," and how better can this be conveyed to us than by "putting man 
wholly in his physical setting?" It is thus (note that this is a discussion 
of fictional techniques) that the hero's isolation or opposition can most 
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“The point is excellently made by Germaine Brée, Marcel Proust and Deliverance 





from Time, London, 1956, Ch. II. 


on peJl. 


















BIBLIOGRAPHY, NEWS, AND NOTES 





By Helmut E, Gerber 


No worthwhile discussions of the following authors have come to my attention: 
J.D. Beresford, G, Cannan, H. Crackanthorpe, R.B. Cunninghame-Graham, W. 

De Morgan, W.L. George, M. Hewlett, S. Kaye-Smith, R. Macaulay, W. McFee, 

W.B. Maxwell, L. Merrick, C.E. Montague, A. Morrison, H.H. Munro, O,. Onions, 
E. Pugh, F. Swinnerton, H. Walpole, R. Whiteing, F.B. Young, I. Zangwill. 
Checklists of significant older articles on these writers are in preparation. 
In future issues other writers who come within the scope of EFT will be added. 
For most of the above writers as well as those who are listed in the following 
pages, see the previous issues of EFT, especially Volume I, Number 1 (1958). 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


The MS notes for RICEYMAN STEPS on 37 pages of a notebook, titled and signed 
on the end-paper by the author, were reported as sold in G.F. Sims' Catalogue 
(Autumn, 1958). Six A.L.S,. and a.c.s. to Richmond Temple (1918/28) were also 
reported sold by Sims. One of these letters presents the notebook for RICEYMAN 
to Temple. I have been informed that New York Public Library bought the note- 
book. Washington University (St. Louis) has an A.L.S. from Bennett to Alfred 
Reeve, dated Sept. 7, 1915, apparently giving some business advice [see WASH. 
UNIV. LIBRARY STUDIES, No. 4, 1958/. Prof. Harris Wilson's edition of Bennett's 
letters to H.G. Wells is said to be in the hands of Rupert Hart-—Davis, and 
James Hall's ARNOLD BENNETT: PRIMITIVISM AND TaSTE (Seattle: U. of Wash. 
Press, 1959), although apparently delayed, should be available shortly. 


Bergonzi, Bernard. "The Novelist as Hero," THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVI 
(Nov. 1958), 444-55. Compares Gissing's NEW GRUB STREET with B's 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH. (See under Gissing.) 


WALTER BESANT 


Most of Besant's books are out of print, and very little of any consequence 

has been written about him. For his life, the AUTOBIOGRAPHY (1901) is, in 
effect, the only work of any value. Most histories of the novel do little 

more than mention him in passing. When he is praised, it is for his historical 
novels set in.the eighteenth century and for his studies of London life. More 
often he is damned for being superficial or for pandering to the average taste. 
Between Lewis Melvillets fumbling chapter on Besant in 1906 and Fred W. Boege's 
long, thorough, and, on the whole, very just article in 1956, there is nothing 
of any importance except, perhaps, Vollenweider's dissertation (1927). CBEL, 
in Volume III, mentions only Melville's book, and, in the Supplement (Vol. V), 
give gs nothing at all on Besant. T.E.M. Boll, whose article on Besant appears 
earlier in these pages, has suggested many of the following relatively slight 
items on Besant as a sample of the kind of attention Besant has received. 


Baker, Ernest. THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. Vol. IX. Lond: 
Witherby, 1938. 
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Boege, Fred W. "Sir Walter Besant: Novelist," NINETEENTH CENTURY FICTION, 
X (March 1956), 249-80; XI (June 1956), 32-60, This full, detailed 
study considers the Besant-Rice collaboration and Besant as "The 
Man of Causes," Boege also studies Besant's reputation with the 
public and among fellow writers, and he comments at length on the 
many literary controversies in which Besant played a prominent role, 


o 
wv 


Cazamian, Madeleine L. LE ROMAN &T LES IDEES EN ANGLETERRE. 2 vols. 
L' INFLUENCE DE LA SCIENCE (I): 1860-1890, Strasbourg: Librsirie Istra, 
1923; Oxford U.P., 1923, ppe 2, 5, 12, 53, 64, 67, 387, 379. Cazamian 
writes of B, as a disciple of Dickens, that he has intellectual pre- 
tensions, that he has a penchant for the sensational. 


Calisch, Edward. THE JEW IN ENGLISH LITHNXATURE, AS AUTHOR aND AS SUBJECT. 
Richmond, Va: The Bell Book and Stationery Co., 1909. Praises THE 
REBEL QUEEN. 


Hamilton, Clayton. A MANUAL OF THE skT OF FICTION. NY: Doubleday, Page, 
1918; revd. ed., 1920, pp. xxiv, 37. Derides B's "never to go beyond 
your own experience," without trying to understand the context. 


James, Henry. "The Art of Fiction," LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE, Sept. 1884; rptd. 
in PaRTIAL PORTRAITS, 


Kellner, Leon. DIE ENGLISCHE LITEATUR DER NEVESTEN ZEIT. VON DICKNS BIS 
SHAW. Leipzig: Touchnitz, 2nd rvd. ed., 1921 (lst ed., 1909), pp. 34, 57-58. 
Praises ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF iii and correctly attributes to its 
success the encouragement needed to produce the great tide of humanitarian 
fiction at the end of the century. 


Kunitz, S.J. and Haycraft, H. BRITISH AUTHORS OF THe NINETEENTH CENTURY. NY: 
H.W. Wilson, 1936. 


Melville, Lewis. VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. Lond: Constable, 1906. 


Modder, Montague. THE JEW IN THE LIT#RaTURE OF ENGLAND. Phila: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1939. Praises THE REBEL QUEEN. 


Saintsbury, G. THE ENGLISH NOVEL. Lond: Dent; NY: Dutton, 1913, pp. 288-90. 
Sympathetic judgnent. Saintsbury seems to have been impressed with 
Bts London matter, calling it "distinctly remarkable," 


Vollenweider, Otto. SIR WALTER BESANTS SOCIALES FUHLEN UND DENKEN. Tur- 
benthal, 1927. «a dissertation which, according to Boege, contains, 
in chapters I and III, "a comprehensive summary of Besant's social 


attitudes," 


Weygandt, Cornelius. A CENTURY OF THE iNGLISH NOVEL. NY: Century, 1925, 
pp. 331-33. Adverse criticism. 





SAMUEL BUTLER 


Stonesifer, Richard J. "Thomas! Adventures in the Skin Trade," EXPLICATOR, 
XVII (Nov. 1958), Item 10, Dylan Thomas! fragmentary novel may in 
part be a parody of B's THE WAY OF ALL FLESH: the heroes name, Samuel 
Bennett, suggests Samuel Butler; Thomas! title seems to parody Butler's; 
and Thomas, like Butler, uses a "respectable woman-mistaken-for-a- 
prostitute incident." 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Havelock Ellis! name will hereafter appear in EFT, and in a future issue I 
shall publish a selected checklist of writings about hin. 


Mittleman, Leslie, "The Literary Criticism and Aesthetics of Havelock Ellis." 
Diss. in progress (1959) under Professor Zabel at Chicago, Mr. Mittleman 
comments as follows on Ellis: "Ellis was in the forefront of a group of 
advanced critics during the eighties and nineties. He contributed more 
articles to THE S.VOY than any other writer, published the first papers 
on Nietzsche and Freud in English, was the first to translate into 
English some of Heine's prose works, Zola's GERMINaL, and Lombroso's 
THE CRIMINAL, edited the influential Archer translations of Ibsen's 
plays, founded and was general editor of the Mermaid Series of the Old 
Dramatists, and generally pioneered in the recognition of such contro- 
versial figures of the day as Huysmains, Hardy, Symons, and the French 
symbolists. Because of his professional training as a doctor and 
psychologist (he helped to popularize ideas of the psychoanalytic 
movement in England and America), Ellis's judgments on Whitman, Alain- 
Fournier, Proust, Casanova, and many other stormy personalities tend 
to hold up remarkably well. Finally, because of his lifetime preoccupation 
with social and psychological problems, he is still an important source 
of information on such special matters as the nature of obscenity, 
literary biography, sexual psychology, and psychopathology. 


FORD MADOX FORD 





A number of Ford items in the following list were called to my attention by 
David D. Harvey; they supplement the annotated Ford checklist in EFT, I, 2 


(1958). 


Aikin, Conrad, "The Function of Rhytha," DIAL, LXV (Nov. 16, 1918), 417-18, 
listed in EFT, I, 2 (1958), was also rptd. in SCEPTICISMS (NY: Knopf, 
1919). 


Arnold, Aerol. "Why Structure in Fiction: 4 Note to Social Scientists," 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY, X (Fall 1958), 325-37, especially pp. 325-26, 
Richard Lid reports that this article deals in part with H.V, Walter's 
statement (EFT, I, 2, p. 17) thet "the politics of the Tietjens 
tetralogy is an aspect as essential to an understanding of Ford's 
authorship as is his craft." 
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Bartlett, Paul Alexander, "Letters of Ford Madox Ford," SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, XXIV (Aug. 2, 1941), 3-4. Mr. Harvey reports that Janice 
Biala Brustein, F's literary executor, informed him that these letters 
were published without her authorization. 


Conrad, Jessie (Mrs. Joseph). "Conrad's Share in THE NATURE OF A CRIME and 
his Congo Diary," THE BOOKMaN'S JOURNAL AND PRINT COLLECTOR, XII, N.S. 
(July 1925), 135-36. Reported by D.D. Harvey; not seen by me. 


Conrad, Joseph. LETTERS TO WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND DAVID S, MELDRUM. Ed. 
by William Blackburn. Durham, NC: Duke U.P., 1958 See index, espec,. 
ppe 113-14. Concerns collaboration, the break in the Conrad-Ford 
friendship, and Conrad's praise of F's CINQUE PORTS: "his feeling 
is true and its expression genuine with ease and moderation. He 
does not stand on his head for the purpose of getting a new and 
striking view of his subject" (Letter, Nov. 1900). 


Harvey, David. "The Collaboration of Ford Madox Ford and Joseph Conrad." 
Unpub. Columbia U. ~“ M.A. Thesis (1958). Mr. Harvey lists the follow- 
ing chapter titles: (I) "The History of a Collaboration," pp, 1-78; 
(II) "The French Heritage and Impressionism," pp. 79-120; (III) "Theory 
and Technique: The Formation of Impressionism," pp. 121-64; (IV) "The 
Three Products of the Collaboration: THE INHERITORS, ROMANCE, 'Nature of 
a Crime'," pp. 164-243. There are 209 pp., with bibliography and nine 
appendices, including previously unpublished letters from Conrad to 
Ford; a comp2rison of 14 pp. of NOSTROMO in the hand of Ford to the 
final version (material in Yale Keating Collection); the original 
source of ROMANCE (a story in Dickens! magazine, ALL THE YEAR ROUND ) 
and an early synopsis of the novel made by the collaborators, 


eeccecccescceees Phe D. Diss. planned (Colwnbia U., 1959) on five writers 
living in Kent (and eastern Sussex): James, Conrad, Wells, Crane, Ford. 
The group, writes Harvey, is linked by "similar use of some techniques 
which have been called 'impressionistic!." Wells is to be used largely 
to illustrate contrasting views of art and use of techniques. 


MacShane, Frank. "The Literary Career of Ford Madox Ford." Oxford Diss. 
completed for D. Phil. in 1955. It is "a broad survey of all of Ford's 
literary undertakings." Dr. MacShane, after spending some time in 
Chile and the East, is now at Vassar College and is revising his book 
in order to offer it for publication. 





"Masefield Spins Sea Yarns," THE NEW YORK WORLD, XX November 4, 1926, p. 17. 
According to David Harvey, this article reports on speeches delivered 
by John Masefield and Ford Madox Ford at the Seaman's Church Institute 
in memorial of Joseph Conrad. Part of Ford's speech he inscribed in 
a copy of JOSEPH CONRs«D: A PiRSONaL REMEMBRANCE (on p. 423, A CONRAD 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY: THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE T,. KEATING, Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1929). The newspaper article erroneously 
reported that Ford had revealed that the first part of the collaborated 
work, ROMANCE, was actually the writing of John Masefield. Ford 
corrected this report on p. 135 of A CONRAD ME.IORIAL LIBRARY, saying 
that Masefield had written the first review, not part, of ROMANCE. 

(D. D. Harvey.) 


Pound, Ezra, "Ford Madox Ford; Obit.," NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, CXXVI 
(Aug. 1939), 178-81, The first Ford obituary Pound wrote, according 
to Mr. Harvey. 





















4B 
Rascoe, Burton. "Contemporary Reminiscences," ARTS AND DECORATIONS, XXIV 
(February 1926), 57; ibid., XXVI (Dec, 1926), 55. 


Seiden, Melvin. "PARADE'S END: When Love is the Argument," accepted for 
publication in LONDON MAGAZINE. Mr, Seiden writes: Christopher 
Tietjens is an eminently good man; he is indeed so much a paragon of 
virtue that his virtues come to seem intolerable. One of F's central 
problems was to endow this extraordinary moral purity with credibility. 
F's strategy makes use of the traditional genre of tragi-comedy. But 
F. substitutes for the old and morally irresponsible device of tragi- 
comic alternation of effects a tight and abrasive co-mingling of moral 
and emotional antimonies; so that a new kind of heroic stance emerges 
out of the anti-heroic and sublinity inheres in the extravagantly 
ridiculous. 


cocscceeeeee "PARADE'S END: A Modern Tragi-Comedy," a paper read before 
English 11 (Contemporary Literature) at the MLA (NY, 1958). Essentially 
this is the-basis of the forthcoming LONDON MAGAZINE article, but Mr. 
Seiden provides the following abstract to suggest the way this paper 
differed from the version to be published: In writing PARADE'S END, F. 
brought with him a powerful sense of having been badly treated both in 
the world of letters and in the greater world. This sense of injustice 
might easily have led hin to use his tetralogy to air his grievances. 
Instead, however, of succunbing to a paranoic vision, F. gently and 
compassionately debunks the innocence and moral ourity of his hero, 
Christopher Tietjens, the Christ-like man who is never to be taken quite 
seriously, yet never laughed at in such a way as to be dismissed. The 
theme of PARADE'S END is the tragic one of the good man misunderstood 
and persecuted by society. But out of this bitter theme F. has created 
a serene and wonderfully satisfying "romance." 


E.M. FORSTER 


Only unpublished works and work in progress are listed here. For published 
writings about E.M, Forster, see the annotated checklist earlier in this 
issue, and for other dissertations on Forster, see the previous issues of 
EFT, Professor Lee Holt has supplied the titles of the Harvard theses in 


the following list. 


Brown, Joseph Stanley. "a Passage to Nowhere; the Failure of the Spiritual 
Element in the Novels of E.M. Forster," Harvard Honors Thesis, 1942 (7%). 


Cloud, Robert Howard. "Place in the Novels of E.M. Forster." Harvard Honors 
Thesis, 1958. 


Oliver, Harold J. Mr, Oliver (University of Sydney) is reported to be working 
on a book-length study of Forster. 


Wainhouse, Austryn David. "The Undeveloped heart: E.ii, Forster; Society, 
Politics, the Individual." Harvard Honors Thesis, 1948. 


Wilde, Alan. "The World of E.M. Forster." Harvard Thesis, 1958, reported 
in progress in EFT, I, 2, but appzrently now completed. 


















JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The following list supplements the annotated checklist in EFT, I, 3 (1958). 
I shall continue to welcome news of any work in progress or of important 
writings about Galsworthy as well as manuscript locations that I have not 
listed in previous issues of EFT, 


aiken, Conrad. A REVIEWER'S ABC: COLLECTED CRITICISM FROM 1916 TO THE 
PRESENT. NY: Meridian Books, 1958, pp. 313-17; first published as a 
review of SWAN SONG in NEW REPUBLIC, LVI (10 Oct. 1928), 121-22. 


Chicherin, A. "a Reconsideration of Opinions about the FORSYTE SaGA," 
VOPROSI LITERATURI (PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE) (Moscow), No. 1 (Jan. 1958), 
152-66. According to abstracter in AES, I, 9 (Sept. 1958), this is 
largely a defense of A MODERN COMEDY against such critics as D. 
Zhantiyeva, M. Nersessova, L. Zonina, and others who rank this novel 
as inferior to the other Forsyte books. 


Conrad, Joseph. LETTERS TO WILLI.M 38L.CKWOOD ..ND D.VID S. MELDRUM. Ed. 
by Willian Blackburn. Durham, NC: Duke U.P., 1958,. Many scattered 
refs. Conrad recommends that Bleckwood publish « M..N OF DEVON by 
G., who "has the making of a stylist in him, with a well-balanced 
temperament and a poetical vision." G. in turn offers to be guarantor 
of a loan C. wishes to negotiate, 


Gary, Franklin. "Galsworthy and THE POZTICS," SYiPOSIUi, I (1930), 72-81, 
listed in EFT, I, 3 (1958) without annotation. Examines THE SILVER 
BOX in the light of aristotle's idea that "the power of tragedy... 
is felt even apart from represent-tion and actors," that is that 
the power is in the language, in dialogue. In the name of realism 
modern plays became collaborations with actors, directors, and set 
designers; speech "is partly inconprehensible without the stage- 
directions." Concludes that G's plays "remain on the surface and 
never penetrate to what lies beneath," 


Harris, Frank. "John Galsworthy: « Notable Englishnan," CONTEMPORARY 
PORTRAITS, (Third Series). NY: The author, 1920, pp. 31-43. Largely 
an interview following G's lecture 2t the Aeolian Hall, N.Y., on the 
subjects of Democracy and the League of Nations. Harris argues the 
more radical, revolutionary position; G. pictured as a "typical" 
Englishman in his conservatism, with his emphasis on "balance and 
sanity." Harris prefers JUSTICE to the novels and the short story 
"The spple Tree" to the play. G. would write a masterpiece if he 
were not an Englishman. 


Italiaander, Rolf. "Begegnung mit John Galsworthy," NEUE LITER.WRISCHE 
WELT, IV, 20 (1953), 3. Not seen. 


Jovanovié, Z.P. "Prilog bibliografiji DZona Golsvortija kod Srbija," 
KNIZEVNOST (Belgrad?), XVI (1953), 193-96. Not seen. 


Krehayn, Joachim, "Chronist der Mittelklasse. Zu John Galsworthy's 
neunzigstem Geburtstag," DER BIBLIOTHEKER (Berlin), XI, 8 (1957), 
809-16. Not seen. 
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Lennartz, Franz. "John Galsworthy," aUSLANDI§CHE DICHTER UND SCHRIFTSTELLER 
UNSER ZEIT. EINZELD.RSTELLUNGEN ZUR SCHONEN LITHR..TUR IN FREMDEN 
SPR..CHEN. Stuttgart, 1955, pp. 215-22. Not seen, 


Poettgen, Heinz & Karl Heinz Stader. "John Galsworthy's 'The Man Who Kept 
his Form'," DIE NEVEREN SPx..CHEN (Frankfurt/liain), IV (1956), 158-70. 
Not seen, 


Wilson, angus. "Galsworthy's 'Forsyte Saga,'" NEW ST..TESM..N ..ND NaTION, 
LI (March 3, 1956), 187. 


GEORG GISSING 


again, as in previous listings under Gissing's name, I shall for the present 
include chiefly items published since 1940. One report on Gissing manuscripts 
has been published: Huntington Library bought § of Gissing's autograph 

letters (1891-1895) to his brother Algernon "at a recent Sotheby auction," 

of which only part of one letter has been published (HLG, XXI, Aug. 1958, 


Pe 369) ° 


aiken, Conrad. A REVILWER'S ABC: COLLECTED CRITICISM FROi 1916 TO THE 
PRESENT. NY: Meridian Books, 1958, po. 217-19. « review of A 
VICTIM OF CIRCUMST..NCE, rptd. from DI.L, LXXXIII (Dec. 1927), 512-514. 


Amis, Kingsley. "The Hateful Profession," SPiCTaTOX, July 4, 1958, p. 19. 
On G, and Morley Roberts! "biography" of hin, 


Bergonzi, Bernard. "The Novelist as Hero," TH TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVI 
(Nov. 1958), 444-55. In the nineties the boundaries between art and 
life were very indeteriinate; it was 2 period during which the 
literary life is frequently explored by writers of fiction, as in 
Wilde's DOKI..N GRAY, James! stories, and Gissing's NEW GRUB STREET. 
Essentially a review of Oxford U.P. reissue of NEW GRUB STREET and 
Richards Press reissue of Roberts! THE PRIV..T# LIFE OF HENRY M:.1ITLaND, 
this article sums up the well known facts of G's life as they are 
reflected in the two books. It p3rticularly makes the point that 
"the collocation of ‘outlaw! and ‘artist! and ‘aristocrat! is a familiar 
one in late ninetcenth-century life and letters," a point recently 
detailed in Kermode's ROL.NTIC Du.Gu. In an interesting comparison 
between G's book and Bennett's 4 :i.N FROM THE NORTH, Bergonzi says 
that Bennett is more detached from the autobiographical character of 
his novel than G., that Bennett by showing Richard Larch to be no 
artist in the first place struck a blow at the concept of the 
novelist as artist, outc2st, and aristocrat, a myth which dominated 
G's life and art. 


Stonier, G.W. Introduction. NEW GRUB STREET, by George Gissing. Lond: 
Oxford U.P. (World's Classics), 1958, pp. vii-xii. G. has had no 
wholehearted advocate, not even in such sympathetic conmentators as 
Wells, Virginia Woolf, and George Orwell. Wo revolutionary or re- 
former, G. "was concerned with things as they were, ground level," 
The Goncourts, Zola, and Flaubert were his masters, but in G's work 
"realities never Aft," there is no "rosy capitulation," for he goes 
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on reluctant or unable "to smarten fact, to overlay existence with a 
thick patina." "He is apart, rather than above or below his fellow 
novelists." Notes similarity between G's spirit and Crabbe!'s and 
"B.V." Thomson's. G's demon wes respectability, for even though 
"often knowing or guessing right he will not let go." 


Williams, Raymond. CULTURE .ND SOCIETY, 1780-1950. NY: Columbia U.P.; 
Lond: Chatto & Windus, 1958, pp. 172-79. Praises NEW GRUB STREET 
as, insofar as it achieves a "relatively mature general tone" by 
means of the ironic treatment of Biffen, a revelation of the changing 
attitudes toward literature. THE NETHER WORLD and DEMOS are partly 
in the tradition of Kingsley and Mrs. Gaskell and, in reflecting "the 
despair born of social and political disillusionment," they fore- 
shadow Orwell. The disillusionment resulted in part from G's being 
an outcast from his own class and yet unable to identify himself 
wholly with the working masses whose standards he cannot accept end 
whose causes are not wholly his causes. His is a "negative identi- 
fication." Sonetines G's disillusion "is transmuted to an attachment 
to art," as in Waymark (THE UNCL.SSED) and in Stella (DEMOS). But 
G's "proper study" was "the condition of exile and loneliness," 


Wood, Colin. "George Gissing," ESS..YS IN CRITICISM, VIII (Oct. 1958), 419. 
4a poem. "So, working up out of his classic coma,/ He conjugated 
suffering like verbs,/ Construed poverty like a line of Honer,/ 
Declined the culture of the slick suburbs--." 


Young, arthur C. "4. Note on George Gissing," THE JOURN..L OF THE RUTGERS 


UNIVuRSITY LIBRakY, XXII (Dec. 1758), 23-24. Prints a post card 

from G. to F.G. Kitton (7 May 1899) written on same day G. went 
through an illegai marriage ceremony with Gabrielle Fleury. The card 
reveals Gts calm, despite difficult personal circunstances, and in- 
plied Kitton's respect for G., who was to coliaborste on Methuen's 
"Rochester Edition" of Dickens!’ novels. 


ceccececsceeesee "George Gissing's Friendship with Eduard Bertz," NIN‘TEANTH- 
CENTURY FICTION, XIII (Dec. 1958), 227-37. G. met Bertz in 1879, an 
experience recorded in THE UNCLASSZD (1884), which also records some 
of the conversations of G. and Bertz. Bertz encouraged G, to devote 
himself to novel-writing, provided material on European life for G's 
use in novels and articles, and he provided experiences out of his 
own life for use in some novels (e.g. in Ch. II, THE UNCLASSED). In 
reviews and articles Bertz publicized G's name on the Continent. 
Prints parts of unpub. letters in the Bertz-Gissing collection at Yale. 


H. RIDER H..GGaRD 
Washington University (St. Louis) has an a.Ms.S, "Message to the Women of 
aaerica" (WaSH. UNIV. LIBRAtY STUDIES, No. 4, St. Louis, 1958). 
Cohen, Morton N, "H, nider Haggard--His Life and Works." DISS. «.8ST., 


XIX (1958). « completed Colunbia University Ph. D. Diss. See 
Mr. Cohen's note and selected bibliography in EFT, I, 3 (1958). 








W.H. HUDSON 






























VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 14, notes that Flora armitage is gathering 
materials for a biography of Hudson (see TLS, July 25, 1958, p. 241) 


COMPTON HM:CKENZIE 


Boyle, alexander. "Compton Mackenzie--Humorist," IRISH viONTHLY (Dublin), 
LXXVIII (Dec. 1950), 558-61. Compares SINISTER STREET (1914) with 
WHISKEY GALORE (1950) and points out that the major changes in M's 
work have been the introduction of "a delightful vein of hunour" and 
an "attempt to place his characters in Catholic surroundings." 


W. SOMRSET M.UGHAM 
Beavan, John. "Maugham: « 'Free Man! at 85," NEW YORK TIMES MaGaZINE, 
Jan. 25, 1959, pp. 14, 34-35, 37. 
Deb, R.N. "The Short Stories of Sonerset taughan," a paper read before 


the English association Branch at the University, Allahabad, U.P., 
India, on 9 Nov. 1957 (Reported in ENGLISH, XII, Autumn, 1958, p. 122). 





Fielden, John. "Somerset Maugham on the Purpose of Drama," EDUCATIONAL 
THE:.TRE JOURNAL, X (Oct. 1958), 218-22. Critics have been too quick 
to accept M's statements, in THi SUMMING UP and the prefaces to the 
COLLECTED PLaYS, that the aim of the drama "is not to instruct but 
to please," to provide an "evening's diversion." They have, thus, 
done M. an injustice by dismissing him as "a talented cynic." In 
his l+ss known works, especially DON FERNANDO (1950), however, he 
holds that the ultimate goal of art "is an aesthetic emotion that 
has worth, and it is worthy ‘only if it leads to action'." In his 
essay on Kant (THE VAGRANT MOOD, 1952), M. also holds that a work 
of art should be a diversion and that it should affect the soul so as 
to produce "worthy actions." The effects are more likely to result 
from painting, sculpture, poetry, or the poetic drama of the past 
rather than the prose play. 








GEORGE MOORE 


The next issue of EFT will feature an annotated checklist of writings about 
George “loore, including those listed in previous numbers of EFT, except 
unpublished dissertations and various works in progress. 


OLIVE SCHREINER 





A short note and a selected annotated checklist of writings about Olive 
Schreiner have been promised for a future issue of EFT. 








MAY SINCLAIR 

































Fruchtman, Lydia Carol. Dissertation in progress at University of 
Pennsylvania (1958-59). 


H.G. WELLS 


See the Editor's Fence in this issue for plans concerning a tentatively 
scheduled MLa Conference on Wells at Chicago, 1959. Scheduled for publica- 
tion early this year was Wells! THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY, ed. by 4.C. Ward, 

in The Heritage of Literature Series (Longmans). Professor Gettmann's edition 
of Gissing-Wells correspondence is nearing completinn, and Professor Wilson's 
edition of Bennett-Wells correspondence is reportedly in the hands of the 
English publisher, 


Harvey, David. Ph. D. Diss. planned (Columbia, 1959) on five writers 
living in Kent (and eastern Sussex): James, Conrad, Wells, Crane, 
Ford. (See comment under Ford.) 


McHlderry, B.R. Jr. "Henry James and H.G. Wells," NINETEENTH=CENTURY 
FICTION, XIII (Dec. 1958), 260-63. « review of HENRY JAMES .ND H.G, 
WELLS: A RECORD OF THEIR FRIENDSHIP....which supplements the book 
by identifying letters previously published and noticing omissions 
the reviewer feels might have been included. 


Murphy, Dorothy. "Time and the Modern Novel," \:ATERLOO REVIEW, I (Spring 
1958), 30-40. Negative aspects of "increasing scientific knowledge 
and technological skills have produced such 'dark prophets of doom! 
as Wells, Huxley, and Orwell to cast a pall over the Christian con- 
cerns for the future."' (Reported in AES, I, Oct. 1958, item 322.) 


REVIEW 


THE EPIC STRAIN IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL, by E.M.W. Tillyard. Fair Lawn, NJ: Essent- 
ial Books, 1958. $4.50. 





Many readers of this often provocative and sometimes provoking volume will wish 
to debate a number of the author's ideas with him. It is, I think, eminently a 
speculative book, a question-raiser, rather than a conclusive book. It is this 
fact which makes the book an interesting one rather than a pedantically deadly 
one. If one thinks of the ILIAD and the ODYSSEY as the great exemplars of the 
epic, one might feel that the inclusion of Bennett's CLAYHNGER as a near-epic 
stretches the idea of the epic a bit. But, then, Tillyard writes of the "epic 
strain," and this is something quite different from the epic proper. Still, this 
label also seems quite elastic, Tillyard stretches it here and there as another 
writer might stretch it in different directions. If the epic strain is in Bennett, 
I find it difficult to deny, as Tillyard does, the epic strain to MIDDLEMARCH or 
Joyce's ULYSSES, and a number of other books. Much seems to depend on the quite 
subjective and individual decision on how broad or thick the strain must be to 
qualify a novel for Tillyard's category. However, using his knowledge of the 
epic and bringing his fine sensitivity to bear on his subject, Tillyard has writ- 
ten a lively and stimulating book. Whatever one may disagree with in this book, 
one finds some fine analyses of individual works that fit Tillyard's definition 
of the epic strain. 









--H.E. Gerber 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 









































Ford Madox Ford: A Call for Aid: Mr. David D. Harvey, who is currently collecting 
information concerning Fordiana of all kinds, would be pleased to hear of the lo- 
cation of letters or manuscripts other than those mentioned in EFT, I, l, p. 20, 
articles on Ford not ificluded in checklist in EFT, I, 2, and news of further work 
in progress in the universities. Please write to Mr. Harvey at 200 West 109th St., 
New York City 25. 








Gissing and Moore: 4 Call for iid: The editor of EFT has received a Purdue Re- 
search Foundation Grant for summer research on Gissing and Moore. Information 
leading to the whereabouts of MS letters, MS articles, and reviews and articles 
published periodically but not reprinted in collections will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Write to H.E. Gerber, English Department, Purdue University, W. Lefayette, 
Indiana. 





MODERN FICTION STUDIES: Forthcoming: Professor Beebe, the editor of MFS, has an- 
_ nounced thet the /utumn, 1960, number will be devoted to Thomas Hardy. Professor 
Beebe welcomes contributions to this number. EFT readers may also be interested 
to know that MFS will devote one number, tentatively in 1961, to E.M. Forster. 





Women in Fiction: Thesis: Miss Pamela ... Rose is writing an M.A. Thesis (London 
University) on "The Social Position of Women as Reflected in the Fiction of the 
Period 1880-1895."" She writes: "I propose to ex>mine the change in status and 
function of the female cheracters (especially the heroines) in the fiction of the 
period 1880-1895. The period was one of marked social change, and this is re- 
flected most powerfully in the rapid change in the position of women: I would like, 
in fact, to show how very sensitively end quickly the novel mirrored the changes 
in opinion in the period, and this might be supported by some study of the reviews 
and other contemporary opinion. In some degree, the change in the stock functions 
of the heroine was paralleled by changes in form and techniaue in the novel, and 
this idea seems worthy of development. 





"The aspects I propose to concentrate on are: (1) 'The Rights of Women,' this to 
include the political aspect, the changing conception of marriage, the position of 
the unmarried woman, and the place of the woman in the family; (33 the changing 
conception of women's education and the widening possible careers open to wo. men. 
The major authors I propose to consider are Thomas Hardy, George Gissing, Henry 
James, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, but there is a great deal of significant illustrat- 
ive materiel in such minor novelists as Grant Allen, 'Sareh Grand,' Edna Lyall, 
'George Egerton,' E.F. Benson, the later work of Mrs. Lynne Linton, Oliver Schrein- 
er, etc., which I propose to make use of. I would only depart outside the pro- 
posed period to consider speciaily significant authors or novels, such as Butler's 
WAY OF {LL FLESH or Gissing's THE \HIRLPOOL." 








Miss Rose would be grateful for information about relevant novels and prominent 
figures of the feminist movement. Please write to Miss Hose at St, Petroc, Cado- 
gan Road, Camborne, Cornwall, England. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 





Listing here does not preclude publication of a review in a future issue of EFT. 
4/11 books received are listed, whether they are in the EFT field or not. Publish- 
ers, however, have been informed of the specific scope of EFT, 





M.H. Abrams. THE MIRROR ..ND THE L.MP: ROM-.NTIC THEORY ..ND THE CRITICAL TRu.DITION. 
NY: Norton (The Norton Library), 1958 (lst pub. 1953). $1.95 
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Henry Adams. MONT~SAINT-MICHEL & CHARTRES. NY: Doubleday (inchor), 1959. $1.25. 
Robert W. Adams. STR..INS OF DISCORD: STUDIES IN LITER.RY OPENNESS. Ithaca: Vornell 
University Press, 1958. $3.75, 

Jane /usten. PERSU:.SION, Intro. by Devid Deiches. Ed. by R.W. Chapman. NY: Nor- 
ton (The Norton Library), 1958. $0,85. 

Walter Jackson Bate. PREF/CES TO CRITICISM. NY: Doubledey (inchor). 1959 (lst pub. 
1952). $0.95. 

Joyce Cary. ‘RT AND RE..LITY. NY: Harper, 1958. $3.00. 

John Jay Chapman. THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF JOHN J..Y CH..PM.N. Ed. with intro. by 
Jacques Berzun. NY: Doubleday (..nchor), 1959 (1st pub. 1957). $1.25. 

Joseph Conrad. JOSEPH CONR..D. LETTERS TO WILLI.M BL..CKWOOD !ND D..VID S. MELDRUM. 
Ed. by William Blackburn. Durham: Duke U.P., 1958. $6.00. 

Joseph Conrad, LORD JIM. Ed. by Morton Deuwen Zabel, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
(Riverside Eds.), 1958. $0.80. 

Peter Cotes, A H..NDBOOK FOR THE ..M.TEUR THE.-TRE. NY: Philosophical Library, 1957. 

Frances DeBerry, /.LL THE WORLD'S .. ST..GE FOR SH! KESPL..RE'S COMEDIES. NY: Expo- 
sition Press, 1958. $3.60. 

Henry Fielding. JOSEPH ANDREWS. Intro. by Mary Ellen Chase. NY: Norton (The Nor- 
ton Library), 1958. $0.95. 

Mrs, Gaskell. MARY BARTON. Intro. by Myron F. Brightfield. NY: Norton (The Norton 
Library), 1958. $1.45. . 

George Gissing. NEW GRUBSTREET, With en intro. by G.W. Stonier. Lond: Oxford U.P. 
(world's Classics), 1958. $2.50. 

Edith Hamilton, Trans, THREE GREEK PL..YS. Intro. by Edith Hamilton. NY: Norton 
(The Norton Library), 1958 (lst pub. 1937). $0.95. 

Thomas Hardy. FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, Ed. by Richard L. Purdy. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin (Riverside ds.), 1957. $0.95. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, THE BLITHED..LE ROM.NCE, Intro. by -rlin Turner. NY: Norton 
(The Norton Library), 1953, 40.95. 

Homer, THE ILI/.D, Shortened and in a new trans. by I./i. Richards. NY: Norton 
(The Norton Library), 1950 (?). $0.95. 

Henry James, THE PORTRAIT OF .. LADY, Ed. by Leon Edel. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
(Riverside Eds.), 1956. $0.85. 

William James, TiLKS TO TE. CHERS. Intro. by Paul Woodring. NY: Norton (The Nor- 

ton Library), 1958. $0.95. 
James Joyce. DUBLINERS. NY: Viking (Compass Books), 1959. $1.95. 
James Joyce, FINNEG.NS W..KE. N¥: Viking (Compass Books), 1959. $1.95. 
ilexander C, Judson, SIDNEY'S ..PPE. RNCE, A STUDY IN ELIZ:BETH/N PORTR..ITURE. 
Bloomington: Indiana U.F., 1958 34,50. 

Henry Mackenzie. THE MAN OF FEELING, Intro. by Kenneth Slagle. NY: Norton (The 
Norton Library), 1958. (31.45, 

C.R. Morey, CHRISTIN (RT. With 49 illasts. NY: Norton (The Norton Library), 1958 
(lst pub. 1935). $1.25. 

Herbert J. Muller. THE USES OF THE P.ST, NY: Oxford U.P. (Galaxy), 1957. $2.25. 

i.E. Murch. THE D VELOPMENT OF THE DET:CTIVE NOVEL, NY: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 6.00. 

Evelyn Oline. FORMS, TECHNIQUES :ND REL. TIONSHIPS OF THE ENGLISH L..NGU..GE. NY: 
Exposition Press, 1958. $2.50. 

Karl G. Pfeiffer. W. SOMERSET M UGH..M, /. C.NDID PORTR..IT. NY: Norton, 1959, $3.95. 

Robert C, Rathburn and Martin Steinmann, Jr. FROM J.NE AUSTEN TO JOSEPH CONH/.D. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. P,, 1958. $5.75. 

Samuel oo P. MELA, Intro. by W.M. Sale, Jr. NY: Norton (The Norton Library 
1958. $1.35. , 

Charles Shapiro, Ed, TVELVE ORIGIN. L ESS..YS ON GRE..T .MERIC:.N NOVELS. Detroit: 
Wayne State U.P., 1958. $5.00. 

E.M.W, Tillyard, THF EPIC STR:.IN IN THE FNGLISH NOVEL. Fair Lawn, NJ: Essential 

Books, 1958. oh. 50. 












